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This week, Hopkins sororities and fraternities held a number of 
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campus events to encourage students to pledge their organization. Bids are announced this Thursday. 


FFC installs new dining amenities for the spring 


By CHRISTINA WARNER 
AND RACHEL WITKIN 
Staff Writers 


In response to student feed- 
back, the Fresh Food Café (FFC) 
has made some changes to the 
food that is served to students ev- 
ery day. At the start of the second 


Students studying abroad 


semester, there were many new 
features implemented including 
a fresh orange-juice machine, a 
panini station, baked pasta at the 
pizza station, a revamped salad 
bar and cereal selection. 
There were no cost chang- 
es in implementing the new 
. features of the FFC because 


menu items were just switched 


around. 


“We try to freshen up the 
menus, to freshen up our offer- 
ings at the beginning of each 
semester because any students 
that are returning will then feel 
like there is something new and 
different going on [here],/” Direc- 


Admissions sees 


By LEILA COLLINS 


tor of Dining Programs David 
Furhman said. 

Changes are usually de- 
termined before the semes- 
ter starts, giving JHU Din- 
ing time to figure out exactly 
what changes they want to 
make. “Some of the changes 

SEE FFC, pace A8 
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Hit-and-run driver 
ouilly of manslaughter 


By MICHAEL NAKAN 
News & Features [editor 


Che case of the City of Balti- 
more and the State of Maryland 
vs. Thomas Meighan Jr., the se- 
rial drunk driver who fatally in- 
jured Hopkins student Miriam 
Frankl on Oct. 16th, 2009, came 
to an end last Wednesday after 
Meighan pled guilty to vehicular 
manslaughter, hit-and-run result- 
ing in death and a bevy of other 
related charges. 

For the October tragedy, Mei- 
ghan received 13 years in prison, 
as well as a nine-year suspended 
sentence for an unrelated hit-and- 
run incident in July 2009 that re- 
sulted in the injury of five people. 

If Meighan had gone to trial, 
he would have faced a maximum 
of 35 years in prison for only the 
charges associated with the death 
of Miriam Frankl. He received 
the reduced sentence after the 
prosecution offered him 16 years 
in exchange for pleading guilty; 
the judge (whose offer he accept- 
ed) slashed his sentence to 13. 

“You have caused immense 
harm, and you have to pay the 
price,” Baltimore Circuit Judge 
Timothy Doory said before sen- 
tencing Meighan. 

Meighan had his share of sec- 
ond, third, and fourth chances: 
he had nine previous drinking- 
and-driving convictions, none 


— 
MORGAN YANG/PHOTO EDITOR 
Frankl, a junior at the time, was hit at the 
intersection of University and St. Paul. 


he escaped. 

He was on bail for the July 
incident when he struck Miriam 
Frankl on the corner of East Uni- 
versity Parkway and Saint Paul. 
She passed away in the hospital, 
holding her aunt’s hand, hours 
later. 

“Unfortunately, no prison sen- 
tence will bring this young wom- 
an back to the people who love 
her — and there are many people 
who love her dearly, as we saw 
during the course of these 

See HIT AND RUN, pace A7 


of which resulted in substantial 
prison time. He had once been al-: 
lowed to finish a prison sentence 
in a halfway house, from which 


Japanese 
‘news agency 
interviews 


in keypt sent back home 


By GISELLE CHANG 


News & Features Editor 


For The News-Letter 


JHU professor 


By GISELLE CHANG AND 
SARAH TAN 
Staff Writers 


ing that they were expecting 
demonstrations. AUC kept us 
updated and we began getting 
announcements,” she added. 
Dan White, a junior who 
was abroad in Egypt and one 
of the three Hopkins under- 


The Admissions Office predicts 
that 2011 may be the hardest year 
yet to be admitted to Hopkins. 
The office has received 19,200 ap- 
plications from which 1,235 appli- 
cants will be offered admission. 
The Dean of Admissions, Dean 


The political unrest and pro- 
tests in Egypt sent Hopkins 
study abroad students home. 
Yet while classes may resume 


in Cairo, it 


is- uncertain 
whether 
Hopkins stu- 
dents will re- 
turn. 

Lori Citti, 
the director 
of the Of 
fice of Study 


graduates | 
who were 
in Cairo, | 


commend- 
ed Hopkins 


for its ef- | 
ficiency in | 


bringing 


the students | 


back. 


Latting, noted a rise in the appli- 
cant pool this year. 
“The number of applications 


| keeps going up and up,” Latting 


said. He added that this is the 
ninth consecutive year with a re- 
cord applicant pool. There was a 4 
percent increase in applicant pool 
from last year to this year instigat- 
ing a decrease in the admission 


dren more concerned with job 


MORGAN YANG/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR | 
The Admissions Office has reported a 4 percent increase in its applicant pool this year. 


rience; Latting believes that these 


This past Wednesday, Profes- 
sor of East Asian Studies Tomoko 
Steen was interviewed by the 
largest wire news service in Ja- 


| pan, Kyodo news. 


Reporter. Masakatsu Ota 
said that he chose to profile 
Steen because of her unique 
background as well as the in- 
teresting perspective on Japa- 
nese culture she brings. The 


Abroad, said “Hop- | rate. “Last year it was a little over certainty once they graduate from attempts have been effective and organization came to Steen’s 
that Hopkins kins has | 20 percent, and it will decline this college, and thus many families the results are visible in the in- | Class, Science Policy and Diplo- 
began moni- a partner- | year,” Latting said. He predicted are becoming more interested in crease in applications to Hopkins. | Macy in Japan. 


toring the 
situation in 
Egypt start- 


ship with 
American 
SOS and 


that it will be somewhere around 
18 percent. 
While there are several reasons 


well-respected research universi- 
ties with an international reputa- 
tion. 


Latting expressed how he and 
his department have striven to ac- 
cept students who will not only 


Having known about Steen’s 
work for many years, Ota said 
that his news service finally ac- 


ing on Jan. COURTESYOFDAN WHITE they  col- | for the burgeoning applicant pool Latting also pointed out that strengthen the school academi- | quired the funds to speak with 
25th and Unrest in Egypt has caused the American laborated | including a somewhat recovered there has been an increase in ap- cally, but also the community Steen and write a profile piece, 
then made School in Cairo to evacuate its students. to get me | economy and larger population, _ plications to Hopkins for the past and the atmosphere, improving | which will be featured in 45 dif- 
the decision home. The | Latting points out that Hopkins’s nine years because the reputation _ the school’s reputation. “We're re- | ferent newspapers in Japan. 


to bring students back from the 
American University of Cairo 
(AUC) where they were study- 
ing on Feb. Ist. 

“We began monitoring and 


the American University of 
Cairo,” Citti said. 
“Tt began with the AUC say- 


organization was pretty dif- 
ficult to deal with but Hop- 
kins was commendable. They 
were constantly in touch, 
they were awesome,” White 
we began receiving info from _ said. 

Citti said that Hopkins has 
a crisis management system 

SeE ABROAD, Pace A8 


admissions process has become 
even more selective than most col- 
leges because it has a particular 
niche. “Our type of school, institu- 
tions with an international brand 


... those sorts of institutions are ° 


more and more in demand,” he 


' said. He explained that the weak 


economy makes parents and chil- 


of the undergraduate experience 
at Hopkins has been improv- 
ing. “The perception of student 
life is moving up here,” Latting 
said. “People are reporting back 
that this is a great place to be a 
student.” In the past decade the 
University has focused on im- 
proving the undergraduate expe- 


INSHSE THIS ISSUE 


sponsive to students that we think 
will bring energy, will help shape 
the student community here 
somehow,” Latting said. 

“Of course we want students 
who are really smart, but we try 
and tap into students who are 
not simply bright, but who are 
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Ota said that he has wanted to 
speak with Steen for a long time 
due to her unique teaching of a 
different perspective of Japanese 
history. 

“It’s interesting, her general 
purpose to teach dark side of his- 
tory,” Ota said. “She doesn’t want 

See JAPANESE, pace A7 
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MyLielslopkins, created by freshman, hopes to rival JHUConfessions 


By LUMA SAMAWI 


studying for finals last semester,” month ago 
For Zhe News-Lett Schloss said. “I was just down- While freshmen Jonathan 

stairs in the study room in AMR Katzman and John Luck helped 

Last semester, freshman Nate _ Il and I was like, ‘Wow, I'm really | Schloss in coming up with the 

Schloss came up with the idea bored. | should make a website name of the website, it was 
to create a website for Hopkins what if | make FML for Hop- Schloss on his own who designed 
students to share their experi kins? the whole thing in a surprisingly 
ences through a format much \nyone with a Hopkins email — short time 
like popular websites FML and address has access to the site, “I spent longer cleaning it up 
MLIA. Schloss posted the web- whcihis anonymousinthe sense but it was mostly ready in two 
site on his Facebook page dur- that students can create their 


ind 


ing the first week of Intersession 
and called it mylifeishopkins.com 


(MLIH). 


“(I came up with the idea] 
was supposed to be 


when [| 


own usernames once they regis- 
ter. According to Schloss, around 
13-14 percent of undergraduates 
have registered since the site’s 
launching only a little over a 


hours,” Schloss said 


COURTESY OF LUMA SAMAWI 
Schloss sat next to a computer that displayed his MyLifelsHopkins website, a Hopkins version of the famous FML weblsite. 


Schloss, who is the Technol- 
ogy Editor on The News-Letter 
and a computer science major, 
has acquired his web design 
skills from years of experi- 


ence. “Since I was about 10 or 12 
lyears old] I’ve been designing 
websites ... I've been into com- 
puters since I was really young 
and | probably had a computer 
since before | could walk,” he 
said. 

He practiced building 
websites while working with the 
marketing and creative consult- 
ing firm Reason Media Group 
over the past summer. 

While the website 
is now moderated by 
Schloss himself, along 
with his freshmen 
friends Katzman, Luck, 
Tom Andreaci and 
Kevin Son, the website 
had to go through a test 
period before Schloss 
decided to go public. 

“Over winter break, | 
had people test it... and 
then there was a lot of 
clean-up involved in that 
three-week test period.” 

Facebook and word- 
of-mouth are the only 
methods Schloss him- 
self used for publicity, 
but friends of his used 
the website collegeacb. 
com to promote the site. 

Many people who 
had heard of this web- 
site were discouraged 
by having to use their 
Hopkins e-mail. “I 
heard about it through 
college.acb but I didn’t 
want to use my e-mail to 
sign up soI didn’t do it,” 
freshman Sheehan Hsu 
said. 


also 


the recent addition of the 


previews on the homepage as a | 


way to overcome this setback. “I 
think needing an email was [pre- 
venting people from signing up] 
but the amount of people who 


Sustainable food films screened at Hopkins to raise awareness 


By JUSTIN LI scarce, low-quality and high- 
Staff Writer priced food options. wt 3 
And due to mediocre public 
Wednesday evening, the transport, citizens of Baltimore 
Graduate Environmental Net- cannot access the grocery stores 
work (GREN) held a film _ in nearby communities and so 


screening of two documenta- 
ries commenting on the lack of 
sustainability and equality of 


the food system 

within Balti- 

more and within 
the greater Unit- 
ed States. 

The event 
featured a post- 
film question 
and answer ses- 
sion with  fac- 
ulty from the 
Hopkins School 
of Public Health 
and a local chef. 

Wei-Ting 
Chen, a gradu- 
ate student 
of sociology 
and member 
of GREN, was 
the primary or- 
ganizer of the 
event. Seeing 

a lack of con- 
centrated _— stu- 
dent effort on 
the Homewood 
Campus regard- 
ing food issues, 
Chen was moti- 
vated to hold the event to gen- 
erate awareness and drive the 
movement onto the Homewood 
Campus. 

“| haven't seen the same ener- 
gy towards local food issues that 
we have seen on other campuses, 
like the School of Public Health,” 
Chen said. “There wasn’t syn- 
ergy. People weren’t coming to- 
gether ... we needed to do more 
here.” 

The first documentary was 
titled BFED: Balitmore Food Ecol- 
ogy Documentary. It was created 
as part of a course at the Mary- 
land Institute College of Art 
(MICA). 

Led by Hugh Pocock, a: facul- 
ty member of MICA, the course 
charged the students with re- 
searching the food system in Bal- 
timore, from the sourcing, trans- 
portation and distribution to the 

social and economical culture 
associated with it, and then pro- 
ducing a documentary to share 
their findings. | 

The first half of the docu-: 
mentary showcased many of 
the issues of the Baltimore food 
system. Baltimore is plagued 
with a food desert, a condition 
in which an area suffers from 


are limited to the canned and 
processed foods immediately 
available. Experts interviewed 


COURTESY OF JUSTIN LI 
Hugh Pocock, far left, responded to audience questions after the screening. 


for the documentary attributed 
the high rates of chronic diseas- 
es within southwest Baltimore, 
such as diabetes, obesity and 
high blood pressure, to the poor 
diet. 

The BFED documentary also 
revealed that significant portions 
of food stuffs consumed in Balti- 
more are imported from regions 
across the global. 

Arguing that such a system 
is sustained only by cheap fos- 
sil fuels, the documentary ad- 
vocated greater local production 


instead. 
The film identified Great 
Kids Farm, an _ elementary 


school in the Baltimore area 
that integrates an on-site farm 
as part of its curriculum to 
teach students about food, as 
a sign of willingness for local 
production. 

The documentary discussed 
urban agriculture on the thou- 
sands of vacant lots within Bal- 
timore and urban aquaculture at 
the Center of Marine Biotechnol- 
ogy as means of increasing local 
production. 

The second documentary 
was entitled Out to Pasture: The 
Future of Farming? The film was 


created as part of a collabora- 
-tive effort between the School 
of Public-Health and the MICA 
to create a curriculum directed 
towards educating a younger 
audience. 

“T felt we weren’t reaching 
a young audience much. We 
have a lot of programs that 
reach people 
in the  profes- 
sional, academic 
worlds and the 
government,” 
Leo Horrigan, a 
faculty member 
of the Center for 
a Livable Future 
and producer of 
Out to Pasture, 
said, “This was 
a chance to wid- 
en our audience 
to include more 
young people.” 

The film con- 
trasted  indus- 
trial, confined 
farming  tech- 
niques of chick- 
ens, cows and 
pigs with those 
of farms that 
raise animals 
outdoors. 

The film 
highlighted tox- 
icity, unsustain- 
able techniques 
and the poor treatment of the 
animals in industrial farming 
and the more open conditions 
for the animals and happier de- 
meanor of farmers of outdoor 


marked that food advocacy 
groups, such as Food Democracy 


Now~and-the- National Sustain-~ 


able Agriculture Coalition, gath- 
ered hundreds of thousands of 


signatures for petitions to lobby | 


politicians for improved food la- 
beling. 

However as another audience 
member noted, Monsanto and 


other food companies have the | 


capital to lobby Congress to pre- 
vent such measures. 

Pocock elaborated on the fos- 
sil fuel dependence of the food 
system. Citing the increase in oil 
prices in 2008 that were accom- 
panied by increased food prices, 
Pocock argued that a new food 
system must not rely on cheap 
fossil fuels. 

John Rowley, a graduate stu- 
dent of Chemistry and President 
of GREN, commented that the 
nature of importing food from 
locations out of sight of the pop- 
ulation that consumes the food 
contributed to its continued prac- 


“tice. 


“Tt removes the repercus- 
sions,” Rowley said. “It’s the un- 
derlying problem with the sys- 
tem.” 

“(Industrial farming] is very 
productive but it’s not efficient,” 
Horrigan said. “Problems are cre- 
ated that are not included in the 
price: pollution and the clean-up 
of pollution. 

“But the problems of the sys- 
tem are not easily visible. They 
do not have shock value. Our soil 
is eroding off the land but we 
don’t notice.” 


farms. Re oven 
eahioee Kipling 
Q&A ses- Williams, 
sion held a_spoken- 
a similar word artist 
tone as and com- 
the films, munity 
with the activist, 
discussion spoke in 
leaning support of 
towards | local food 
improv-§ produc- 
ing food tion. 
quality “(Food 
by mov- ,~compa- 
ing away nies] keep 
from glob- us igno- 
al imports rant of 
of food. what we 
The panel COURTESY OF JUSTIN LI ‘are: | -eat- 
consisted /he event drew crowds from the Hopkins community. ing,” Wil- 
of Ann liams said. 


Palmer of the Center for a Liv- 
able Future, John Shields, Chef 
of Gertrude’s in the Baltimore 
Museum of Art, food historian 
Hugh Pocock and Leo Horri- 
gan. | 

One audience member re- 


“It’s about the citizens reclaim- 
ing their power and their com- 
munity by creating sustainable 
gardens and farms.” 

Both documentaries are avail- 


‘able online at the Center for a 


Livable Future website. 


have signed up has increased 
since I added previews,” Schloss 
said. 

Schloss seems happy with 
where his project is at this point. 
“(I meant for people to post] ‘Oh 
that’s what happened to me to- 
day, that’s so Hopkins,” Schloss 
said. 

That seems to be the case for 
many of the people who have 
posted their stories. “I actually 
have [posted on the website] 
something [that] happened to me 
that I knew was relatable,” fresh- 
man Nusaiba Baker said. “I love 
the site.” 

Now with 116 likes on its Face- 
book page, MLIH is growing day 
by day as more people hear about 
it and sign up. “It grew pretty 
quickly,” Schloss said. 

“Il was worried when I posted 

it that nobody would use it but 
even the first day people were 
posting things so | was really 
happy about that. And there are 
always new members register- 
ing each day and traffic’s going 
up.” 
As the site becomes more pop- 
ular, some students can’t help 
but compare it to collegeACB.com 
(short for Anonymous Confes- 
sion Board). 

Collegeacb.com, which was 
opened in early 2008 under the 
name JHUConfessions.com by 
two recent university graduate 
students, Andrew Mann (Hop- 
kins) and Aaron Larner of (Wes- 
leyan University), is now a place 
where Hopkins students can 


talk and rant about the topics of 
their choice free from social con- 
straints. 

Baker voiced her preference 
for the new FML-inspired web- 
site over JHU Confessions. “Tn 
my opinion, MLIH is hilarious 
because it encompasses real life 
occurrences,” Baker said. “JHU 
Confessions is a gossip site that 
tends to be more offensive than 
interesting.” 

Luck, who is a moderator 
on the site, foresees competi- 
tion between the two websites. 
“I see [MLIH] as a growing ri- 
val because a lot of people are 
starting to visit both sites now,” 
he said. 

As a website in its first stages, 
there is a lot of work that is still 
being done in expanding the 
project. Schloss discussed mak- 
ing new additions to the website 
in the future, but refused to dis- 
close any details about the fea- 
tures. 

“1 don’t want [to] go too much 
into the changes but there’s gon- 
na be some features in there that 
[will maybe] make it a little more 
interactive,” Schloss said. 

Schloss also discussed the 
possibility of spreading the web- 
site to other schools, as well. 
“Somebody e-mailed me from 
[Boston University] asking [me] 
to make [the website] for them, so 
at some point I might take advan- 
tage of that and extend it to [Bos- 
ton University] ... but I’m gonna 
wait for it to be good here,” he 
said. 


However, Schloss sees | 


Spring semester SAC Fair 
attracts multitude of students 


By WANG-JAE RHEE 


News & Features Editor 


Last Thursday, over 100 stu- 
dent groups gathered in the Rec 
Center to showcase what they 
had to offer to throngs of inter- 


least for our club,” junior Matt 
Levine, vice president of the Bra- 
zilian Jiu Jitsu club, said. “We 
have 27 sign-ups [to be on the 
contact list] so far, which is al- 
ready more than what we had 
last [Student Activities Fair].” 


ested students in this semester's Junior 


Student Activities Fair. 

The event, jointly organized 
by the SGA through its Student 
Involvement Committee and the 
Office of Student Activities, was 
the second one in this academic 
year, following one that was held 
at the beginning of the first se- 
mester. 

The reason for an additional 
one this semester was to give 
students another chance to 


| join various student activities 


groups on campus, should they 
have missed the chance last se- 
mester. 

“We [SGA] decided that it 
would be a good idea to have 
another [Student Activities Fair] 
because we thought there might 
still be students out there who 
want to get involved on campus 
but just didn’t have the oppor- 
tunity to,” junior class president 
Ardi Mendoza, who is also the 
chair of the Student Involvement 
Committee, said. 

“People might have missed 
the first [Student Activities Fair], 
their schedules might have 
changed this semester [that al- 
lows for additional involvement 
on campus], perhaps they sim- 
ply might want to do things they 
didn’t want to previously,” he 
said. 

“Whatever the case, we [SGA] 
felt that we should at least try to 
reach out to those students. It’s 
something we have started doing 
since last year, and it has been 
pretty successful.” 

As if to testify to Mendoza’s 
reasoning for the fair, hundreds 
of students were in attendance, 
crowding the aisles that were 
created by tables arranged in 
neat lines. 

- Each table was occupied by a 
different student group, and ac- 
cording to Mendoza, there were 
about 115 of them. 

Considering that there was a 
waiting list for student groups 
who didn’t sign up in advance, 
there were about 120 student 
groups that had expressed inter- 
est, at one time or another, in tak- 
ing part in the fair. “There were 
easily more than 500 people,” 
Mendoza said. 

“Yes, it’s a smaller number 
than that of the fair last semes- 
ter,” Mendoza added, “but it’s 


the number we were looking 


for.” 

The participating student 
groups felt that the fair was as 
big a success as Mendoza did. 

“The [Student Activities Fair] 
is a big success this semester, at 


who had come to the fair to 
represent Alpha Kappa Psi, the 
business fraternity, counted 
even more sign-ups. “We’ve 
got a lot of people signed,” 
Dannenhoffer said. “It’s a little 
more than 40 [sign-ups] right 
now.” 

With such high sign-up num- 
bers, the student groups present 
felt that they were reaching out 
and tapping into a pool of stu- 
dents comparable in size to that 
which was available to them dur- 
ing the fair last semester. 

“20 people signed up so far, of 
which 25 percent will probably 
join our club,” first-year graduate 
student Blaze Sanders, president 
of the Amateur Radio Club said. 
“That's as many people as we got 
through last year’s fair.” 

“This Student Activities Fair] 
is a good opportunity to get our 
name out,” Dannenhoffer said. 
“Thesessign-ups mean that we're 
getting new people interested in 
our fraternity.” 

Sophomore Rick Fenrich, a 
member of the Hopkins Catho- 
lic Community, agreed that the 
fair was a good opportunity to 
advertise to students. “I’m ready 
to get out and show all these stu- 
dents what we do on campus,” 
Fenrich said. 

The student groups that were 
at the fair also agreed that it was 
run professionally and smoothly. 

“This semester there’s a tiny 
bit less people in attendance, 
but it’s nonetheless clean and 
very well-organized,” Sanders 
said. 

Dannenhoffer even went so 
far as to say that this semester's 
was better than last semester's. 

“This semester, the fair was 
better organized, and [had] a bet- 
ter flow of people,” he said. 

On the other end of the fair, 
students who were there in 
search of ways to get involved 
were equally satisfied. 4 

“(The fair] was very help- 
ful, and everyone was so well- 
informed,” freshman Sydney 
Coates said. “I wasn’t at the 
fair last semester, so this is re- 
ally a great opportunity for 
me to match my interests,” she 
added. 

“I was at the fair last semes- 
ter,” freshman Robert Ferris said, 
“but I'm pretty satisfied with this 
one as well.” 

“[The fair was] certainly a big 
success,” Mendoza said. ~ 

“Through this, we have defi- 
nitely moved toward increasing 
activity on campus,” he said. 
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Four groups from the “Leading Social Change” 


By DANIELLE STERN 
Staff Writer 


Winners were announced 
last Friday for “Leading Social 
Change,” a three week Inter- 
session class taught by Dr. Wil- 
liam Smedick, the Director of 
Leadership Programs and As- 
sessment Initiatives for the Of- 
fice of the Dean of Student Life. 
The class culminated in a busi- 
ness plan competition where 

_ grant money was awarded to 
the groups whose plans dem- 
onstrated new programs and 
services designed to improve 
Hopkins and its surrounding 
community. 

The top four groups received 
grants, totalling $15,000, sup- 
plied by an alumnus donor. 
“(The grants were to help] start 
up their projects and work with 
staff and advisers who assist 
with the implementation of the 
plans,” Smedick said. 

Winning projects included 
a plan to connect Hopkins stu- 
dents with Baltimore, a plan to 
create a non-academic space for 
students on campus, a plan to 
create a robotics club in Balti- 
more City public middle schools, 
along with an idea for a fresh- 
man scavenger hunt around Bal- 
timore. ' ; 

The class was a product of 

collaboration between Smedick, 
Jessica Madrigal, the Director 
of Summer Programs and Inter- 
session and Scott Sherman, the 
President of a non-profit organi- 
zation; Transform America. 
“This is the third Intersession 
that the class has been offered,” 
Smedick wrote in an email to The 

News-Letter. 

In its first year, the course had 
a different title: Social and Politi- 
cal Activism, but was changed 
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Man on the Street 


Eastern allies? 


home.” 


to better accommodate the way 
that Smedick wanted to teach 
the class. “[I wanted to focus on] 
social change with an emphasis 
on social entrepreneurship,” he 
said. 

The aim of the class, as cited 
in the course description that 
appears on the syllabus was to: 
learn the principles, values and 
skills necessary to lead and suc- 
ceed in organizations that make 
a positive difference in today’s 
world. 

The course identified and 
provided opportunities to en- 
hance the leadership _ skills 
of the students, and a “Blue- 
print for Success” provided the 
framework for students to culti- 
vate their own ideas for social- 
ly conscious entrepreneurial 
ventures. Students heard from 
successful leaders in the cur- 
rent leaders in the field of social 
entrepreneurship and were pro- 
vided with the opportunity to 
network with Hopkins alumni 
who are working or volunteer- 
ing in the field. 

“The students worked in 
teams after identifying problems 
that are associated with enhanc- 
ing community at JHU and the 
neighborhoods surrounding 
campus,” Smedick wrote. 

The students implemented the 
business model used by the non- 
profit grant providing “Echo- 
ing Green,” and were expected 
to learn skills associated with 
becoming successful agents for 
change using class time and then 
use those skills by working on 
projects and presentations out- 
side of class. 

“After daily lectures and ex- 
ercises, students split into six 
teams to work on developing 
a sustainable, project that will 
help the Homewood campus 


6707 York Rd. 
Baltimore, 21212 


www.gordonflorist.com 


ene 
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“If there’s a lack of infrastructure, it’s very hard for 
a country to stand itself up. I think it’s a bad idea [for 
the US] to be central only because it hasn’t worked in 
the past. This definitely seems like something the UN 
should commit [resources] to.” 


“The US should help out — how we do it is complete- 
ly dependant on what we can afford. We have a respon- 
sibility, if not an obligation to help other countries suc- 
ceed; we may have to do it on a more grassroots level.” 


“The United States’ involvement should be... pro- 
viding guidance and assistance in terms of setting up 
a democracy. The US’s primary concern should be the 
people of Southern Sudan who are being oppressed by 
Northern Sudan. It’s an exciting step in the right di- 
rection. I hope the millions of refugees who have been 
displaced because of this conflict can start returning 


and Baltimore community,” 
Course Assistant senior Mo- 
hammad Modarres said. “[Oth- 
er projects included an orienta- 
tion program 
that] will 
help students 
better explore 
Baltimore city 
and making 
volunteering 
opportunities 
more acces- 
sible for stu- 
dents.” 
Sopho- 
more Ber- 
nie Hodkin, 
whose group 
also consist- 
ed of junior 
Alexandra 


‘Sam Lichtenstein, 
Senior 


| mal Szaro 4 


“es Sophomore~~° 
. } 3 rN) 
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To what extent (if at all) should the United States provide aid to the new country 
of Southern Sudan at the risk of angering the Arab North Sudan and their Middle- 


“The two sides are going to need each other. The 
south has oil, the north has the pipe lines, so they have 
[an] invested interest in each other. The US has to play 
a key role to ensure the violence remains at a mini- 
mum. The Arab North is a dictatorship that abuses its 
own people — the US has a moral responsibility.” 


“We have our hands in too many places at once: 
Afghanistan, Iraq — to add another country is a dif- 
ficult task, however .. . we cannot allow it to fall into 
the wrong hands. Yes, you may be upsetting people in 
northern Sudan, but we're doing this for the people of 
southern Sudan who have been suffering for years.” 


“By interfering in the situation there’s definitely go- 
ing to be an escalation in tensions between the US and 
North Sudan. .. the UN, while respecting sovereignty, 
should be involved in trying to make sure this is as 
democratically favorable as possible — that it’s a legiti- 


mate election ... even in the 


long term I doubt there's 


going to be an easing of tensions between the [North 
and South Sudan]. The situation is not some very small 
quarrel they can just get over.” 


class win grant money al Friday's competition 


a mandatory class for all fresh- 
men.” 

Their plan also includes creat- 
ing a classroom forum for teach- 


vertise there,” Kaplan said. “Ad- 
ditionally, we plan to make the 
‘bar area’ available for groups 
to either hand out flyers or pos- 
sibly sell food as 
fundraisers.” 


The space 
would also be 
able to be re- 


served by stu- 
dent groups, for 
activities such 
as a “Gilmore 
Girls Night,” 
or for fraterni- 
ties to watch 
sporting events. 
“While these 
groups could re- 
serve the room, 
it would still be 
open to other 


Cohen, — ju- CAROLYN HAN/ PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR students to use 
nior Victor Students walk on Charles Street, an area that directly surrounds the Hopkins com- and socialize 
Ekanem, ju- munity. The “Leading Social Change” class was meant to improve areas such as this. | in,” Kaplan said. 
nior Alexsa : Kaplan’s 


Grant and junior Melanie Mon- 
jean, worked on a three-phase 
project to integrate freshmen, 
exchange and transfer students 
into the Hopkins and Baltimore 
communities. “The plan that we 
have created aims to connect 
Hopkins kids with each other 
and to Baltimore City through 
a social and interactive learn- 
ing environment,” Grant said. 
“Eventually, we will provide 
students an opportunity to so- 
lidify their roots in the commu- 
nity of Homewood campus.” 
“The first phase is a Pre-Ori- 
entation program, called Charm 
City Connections, which would 
take place over three days. The 
trip would consist of field trips 
to various cultural and other 
sites as well as lectures from 
alumni,” Hodkin said. “The 
second phase is turning that 
Pre-Orientation experience into 


fo 


ing students about the history of 
Hopkins and Baltimore, and how 
the two relate. The third phase 
involves establishing an alumni 
network of the graduates of these 
programs. “[The program would 
be] called the Baltimore Connec- 
tions Guild. Members receive 
pins, as well as access to vast net- 
working opportunities,” Grant 
said. 

“We are trying to ensure [in] 
students a sense of connection 
to their community on cam- 
pus and we want to encourage 
participation in what will be a 
self-sustaining program,” Grant 
said. “The program will cre- 
ate an emotional investment in 
[Hopkins] for the students and 
will take students from every in- 
terest, personality and academic 
standing.” 

This program is meant to give 
students an opportunity. to con- 
nect to Hopkins as a strong com- 
munity, as well as forge a connec- 
tion with Baltimore City. 

Sophomore Cara Kaplan’s 
group, including senior Jere- 
my Selbst, sophomore Antonia 
(Oona) Bernhardt and sopho- 
more Amanda Ross, focused on 
creating a non-academic space 
for students. Kaplan’s group 
proposed moving the center 
of Hopkins from the MSE Li- 
brary to Levering Hall, to act 
as a student union, until a more 
permanent one could be built. 
The plan is to make Levering 
Lounge into less of a study 
space, and more of a social at- 
mosphere. “[This would allow 
students to] relax, maybe play 
a game of pool, watch some TV, 
etc,” Kaplan said. 

Additionally, the group pro- 
posed that this would also be a 
central location for students to 
find out about what was going 
on around campus (leaving the 
breezeway less crowded.) “We 
are planning on turning one of 
the walls into a chalkboard wall, 
where student groups can es- 
sentially rent out space and ad- 


group is considering collabo- 
rating with another project that 
proposed creating a calendar 
available to see different events 
going on in Baltimore. “[This 
would erficourage students] to 
venture out of the ‘Hopkins 
bubble,” Kaplan said. It would 


Hopkins in 


By EVA GURFEIN 
For The News-Letter 


I sit down in front of the win- 
dows overlooking the patio. Out- 
side, a blue crab guards Charles 
Street Market, his claws holding 
a lacrosse stick ominously above 
his head:‘The table wobbles every 
time I move my coffee. It’s quiet in 


also provide students with dis- 
counts and deals for special 
events. 


Director of Mattin and Le- 


vering Hall Jane Rhyner is 
going to be an advisor to the 
group throughout the process, 


and the group is very excited to 

work with her in transforming 
the space. “We are sick of hav- 
ing a location that is set up in 
a way to socialize, but where, if 
you speak in more than a whis- 
per, you get dirty looks,” Ka- 
plan said. 

“We plan on using the grant 
money to make some chang- 
es and additions, such as the 
chalkboard wall, installing 
TVs, some game tables, etc.,” 
she said. “No final decisions 
have been made, but we are 
very excited to have our con- 
cerns validated by the faculty 
and to work with them to try 
to enhance the Hopkins com- 
munity. 

“All ideas were great! I am re- 
ally excited to see them come to 
life on campus,” Modarres said. 
“Students have already put in 
many hours of work and have a 
great foundation to work off of 
going into the semester.” 


300 words 


Einstein’s Bagels, 8:30 AM. 


Some ambitious students 
weighed down by bulging back- 
packs are already making their way 
to the library. They tread carefully © 
through the icy layer of snow lin- 
ing the sidewalks of North Charles 
Street, lifting their heads every 
now and then to offer half-smiles 
and fleeting glances to the security 
officers in neon-green jackets. The 


here this early on a weekend, ex- _ officers nod in return and watch 
cept for the ; the traf 
sound of fic turning 
table-wob- down Gre- 
bling and enway. 
occasional Inside, 
outbursts the | tables 
of “Good around 
morning, me are fill- 
baby — ing up. A 
how can | group. of 
help you?” girls gath- 
from __be- ers around 
hind the one, loudly 
counter in discussing 
the back. } their plans 
hae COURTESY OFEVAGURFEIN for the af- 
small room _ Einstein's has customers even in the early hours. ternoon. At 
is mostly the table in 
empty. Two front of me, 


girls at a table in the corner are 
gossiping in hushed voices about 
the previous night. A tall poster 
advertising “Lunch Combo Cre- 
ations” blocks us from seeing one 
another. A guy with glasses pass- 
es by me on his way to the coun- 
ter to place an order. “Blueberry 
bagel, toasted, to go.” I watch him 
walk up the steps outside with 


his brown bag held close. | 


another student sits and opens 
his laptop. 

He looks at the group of girls 
and clears his throat loudly. The 
girls laugh and lower their voices. 

A couple sits down and holds 
hands across the table. The line 
by the counter is getting longer. 
“Good morning, baby, how can 
I help you?” and the room fills 
with the morning buzz. : 
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By MEGAN CRANTS 
Staff Writer 


The Woodrow Wilson scholar 
ship is a prestigious honor given 
to undergraduate students who 
are looking to create an indepen- 
dent research project 

One recipient 
has dedicated her time to the 
reproductive health problems of 


Sarah Gieszl, 


women in dey eloping countries, 
specifically working on obstet- 
ric fistula and female circumci 
sion 

“Both topics are widely stud- 
ied 


by mul- 
tiple disci- a 
plines, but I My “ultima 
am using an # 


anthropologi- 


Who decides to seek a re 


How 


and 


pair and who does 
do these 


navigate 


not? 

women engave 
the very 
delivery that failed 
when they needed sk illed 
obstetrical Much 


existing theoretical work is on 


system 
them 


intervention? 


preventing fistula 


a critical is- 


sue], and much _ intervention 


focuses on repair camps [an es- 


sential step for affected wom- 
en| a she said 

“My interest is in under- 
standing what I call a woman’s 


‘repair response’ W hic h women 
seek a repair, 
when they 
and 


how. they ac- 


do SO, 


te” dream 


° cess/man- 
cal lens to fo- job as | currently age available 
cus on some : fe 5 A family and 
understudied CONCelve It? Serving as commu CAS 
aspects of aie ‘ $ resources [fi- 
each,” Giesz]l a physician in refugee nancial and 
said. human] to get 

Obstructed health or international — repaired. | 
fistula is a found notable 
medical con- disaster relief.” differences 
dition that among wom- 
comes about —SARAH GIESZL, en in Ghana 
as a result of versus Ban- 
several days SENIOR gladesh_  ver- 
of obstructed sus Uganda.” 
labor. 


Typically 
in developed countries, a Cae- 
sarean section can be used to re- 
lieve the pressure of the botched 
late-stage labor, but in underde- 
veloped countries the injury is 
widely ignored. The baby usu- 
ally dies and the woman is left 
with urinary and/or fecal incon- 
tinence. 

Giesz] is looking at the factors 
that influence women’s decisions 
to undergo surgical repair. 


She is also 

involved in fe- 

male circumcision research and 

is writing her senior honors the- 
sis on it. 

“Fistula study introduced me 
to female circumcision, compli- 
cations of which studies 
ascribe as causing of obstructed 


some 


labor, for example, when genital 
scarring impedes delivery. 
“Female circumcision was 
intriguing. It is medically un- 
necessary and mutilating, but 


medical care 
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. Wilson scholar Sarah Gieszl travels to Africa to help women in need 


(ieszl has done research on the reproductive health problems of women in developing countries such as Bangladesh, Uganda, Kenya, and Ghana 


sought after by families and in- 
dividual. women; it is offensive 
to universal rights, but cultur- 
ally relevant in practicing com- 
munities; it is passionately jus- 
tified by multiple, disconnected 
reasons that invoke myths, sup- 
posed religious mandates, ideas 
about cleanliness, beauty, fertil- 
ity, and femininity; and, most 
of all, it is persistent despite 
various, passionate elimination 
efforts that date to colonial Af- 
rica 

| hoped that using an anthro- 
pological lens would [help me] 
discover aspects about female 
that explain 
persistence and shed new 


circumcision its 
in- 
sights on its value to practicing 
cultures. It also was an oppor- 
tunity to explore ‘line drawing,’ 
[which is] defining female cir- 
cumcision as a human rights vi- 
olation versus a cultural right. 
[This] may have unintended 
negative public health conse- 
quences. 

“Tam also looking at the role 
and power of the traditional 
‘surgeon’ or ‘cutter’ and the 
significance of circumcision 
rituals within practicing com- 
munities’ informal and formal 
economies. 

Understanding how female 
circumcision is ‘situated’ within 
communities may explain why 
the practice persists despite years 
of multi-disciplinary interven- 
tion, interdiction, and condem- 
nation,” Gieszl said. 

“In addition, I am writing a 
case study on Uganda’s three 
tribes that practice circumci- 
sion: the Pokots, the Tepeths, 
and the Sabiny. Despite geo- 
graphic proximity [they are 
located within 80km of each 
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COURTESY OF SARAH GIESZL 


Gieszl poses with a 19-year-old girl from Messiah(Kenya) in 2009. The girl has had five children, suffered circumcision at nine years 
old and a fistula at the age of 17, resulting in the loss of one of her babies. At the time the photo was taken, Gieszl was 20 years old. 


other] and cultural overlap, the 
three tribes have very different 
circumcision practices and very 
different reactions to Uganda’s 
new law that criminalizes being 


COURTESY OF SARAH GIESZL 


Gieszl hands out sanitary napkins to allow girls to continue attending school in the remote Messiah land of Kenya. In 2009, this was one of the many projects she has taken part in. 


Learn more about how Peace Corps fits 
into your future and career path. 
Use your degree to change 
‘lives...and your own! 
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www.peacecorps.gov 


Peace Corps at JHU 


me) manlelcomialielgaarslulelapaelalcclae 
Janet Schuhl at 202-692-1053 or 
jschuhl@peacecorps.gov. 


circumcised, performing a cir- 
cumcision, or failing to report a 
circumcision.” 

Gieszl’s interest in the issue 
of women’s reproductive health 


or years, lived with the 
condition for decades; some had 
intact families, some had been 
abandoned and stigmatized. Yet 
these very different women had 
managed to get their repair at 


some 


. the same time at the same facil- 


ity,” she said. 

“T subsequently learned that 
few studies inform us about 
which women seek a repair and 
who succeeds and fails and why 
in getting repaired. I see these 
as pertinent public health issues 
that can benefit from anthropo- 
logical inquiry.” 

Gieszl has gotten to travel 
quite a bit in her pursuit of 
knowledge and has strengthened 
her interest along the way. She 
has done research in Bangladesh, 
Uganda, Kenya, and Ghana. 

“T got interested in obstetric 
fistulas when I had the oppor- 
tunity to travel to Ethiopia way 
back in 2005-2007 when I visited 
the fistula hospital in Addis. But 
it was really on my trip to Ban- 
gladesh when I worked* with 
BRAC and Engenderhealth (very 
closely, did many field site vis- 
its and hospital rounds, where | 
got to see firsthand fistula repair 
surgeries, which are led by a fe- 
male Muslim doctor) and visit 
women’s reproductive health 
programs. 

It was during 2008 Interses- 
sion and I traveled with a stu- 
dent group from the Harvard 
School of Public Health (HSPH) 
led by a renowned international 
public health physician, Richard 
Cash, MD, MPH. I did an Inter- 
session independent study with 
Professor Guyer that included 
participation on Dr. Cash's stu- 
dent trip. 

Dr. Cash knew both Professors 
Jane and Bernie Guyer when they 
were in Boston, and therefore was 
willing to take me on. The trip 
was an amazing opportunity for 


began dur- me and, 

ing a 2008 rE I think, 

Interses- sn demon- 

sion course car AE strates ex- 

in which cellent co- 
she visited operation 
a Bangla- across 
desh repair te TW dst 
facility. ONALA amazing 

She re- schools.” 

alized that, Th iag 
though the anthro- 
patients pological 
were of all view of 
ages and women’s 
stages of repro- 
healthy ductive 
they all ot sie As tks 
managed COURTESY OF WWW.COMMONWEALTHORG hike ares 
to get their Giesz’s Fellowship allowed her to work in Kenya. served. as 
repair at an ongo- 
the same ing proj- 


time in the same facility. 

“The patients were a mosaic 
of women: their age range was 18 
to 60; some had one child, some 
had many; some developed a fis- 
tula with their first pregnancy, 
some after many children; some 
had a fistula for a few months 


ect for Gieszl since her sopho- 
more year. She works during 
summers and Intersessions, and 
is incorporating it into her senior 
thesis, which she is also translat- 
ing into Kiswahili. 

“Tam fascinated by why peo- 
ple seek and use certain kinds 


of health care at certain times 
in their life, and how those de- 
cisions affect human suffering 
and disease burden. Oral rehy- 
dration therapy (ORT) is a clas- 
sic example of an intervention 
whose success, in part, turned 
on people being able and will- 
ing to use it at the right time. 
There are many valuable an- 
thropological lessons in the 
ORT story. Obviously,-physical 
and financial access to care is 
critical, but | am interested in 
cultural access as well. | want 
to better understand women’s 
fistula ‘repair response’ and 
therefore, we cannot target and 
reach the population in need 
of repairs as accurately as we 
might,” she said. 

“The fact that fistula repair 
camps are flooded with women 
wanting repairs is a great suc- 
cess, but I am curious about 
the women who were not pres- 
ent at the camp. To sum up, my 
interest in obstetric fistula and 
female circumcision reflect my 
belief that reducing the burden 
of disease requires better un- 
derstanding of when/how/why * 
people make decisions about 
(i) using health care services 
(like fistula repair) and (ii) con- 
tinuing culturally based health 
practices (like female circumci- 
sion).” 

Gieszl makes a point to men- 
tion how much she values the 
opportunities she has been giv- 
en. 

“IT most value the opportunity 
I've had to collaborate closely 
on real world problems with an 
amazing scholar and_ teacher, 
Jane Guyer. She’s guided me to 
learn to see issues, frame inqui- 
ries, and, simply put, ‘think’ dif- 
ferently. She embodies every as- 
pect of the term ‘mentor. What a 
scholar and teacher she ist 

I experienced firsthand that 
the ‘Hopkins’ name opens doors 
and opportunities around the 
world for incredible intellectual 
and human exchange. We attend 
an amazing institution that af- 
fords amazing opportunities for 
scholarly collaboration and ex- 
ploration,” she said. 

So what's next for this ambi- 
tious researcher? 

“Tam a senior now and major- 
ing in anthropology and public 
health, specifically in the natu- 
ral sciences. My goal is to begin 
medical school in 2012. 

I hope to spend the coming 
year before starting medical 
school working on an anthro- 
pology or public health project, 
ideally in East Africa so I can 
continue to develop my Kiswa- 
hili. ' 

My ‘ultimate’ dream job as I 
currently conceive it? Serving as 
a physician in refugee health or 
international disaster relief. That 
said, I fully intend to approach 
medical school with intellectual 
flexibility and no preconceived 
ideas about a desired specialty.” 
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Illusions Magic Bar 
& Lounge retains 
license 


Illusions Magic Bar & Lounge 
was allowed to keep its enter- 
tainment license Monday after 
a ruling from a Baltimore Court 
Circuit judge in its favor. 

The Federal Hill magic bar 
applied for and received the li- 
cense last year in order to follow 
Baltimore's live-entertain- 
ment zoning rules, which apply 
to the vaudeville-style acts that 
take place there. 

Complaints from the Federal 
Hill Neighborhood Association 
of 300 members initiated the 
trial, which cited noise and oth- 
er disruptions as a result of the 
bar’s presence. 


new 


The judge ruled in the bar 
owners’ favor, stating that some 
of the complaints originated 
from members too far away from 
the bar for any possible disrup- 
tions to have had an effect. 


Teenager tased for 
suspected weapon 
possession 


A 16-year-old suspect was 
tased on his rooftop after a strug- 
gle at the North Baltimore home. 

Police had a warrant for the 
teen for a violation of a handgun 
charge. The suspect refused to be 
taken into custody. 

It is not clear whether the sus- 
pect was armed. 


Supermax prison 
undergoes drastic 
changes 


“Supermax,” or more formal- 
ly, the Maryland Correctional 
Adjustment Center, handed over 
its reigns to the federal govern- 
ment Tuesday in attempts to save 
money and time and to foster 
safety. 

The prison will be used to 
house federal inmates awaiting 
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trial. 

Previously, these types of in- 
mates were forced to travel dis- 
tances of hundreds of miles to 
prepare for trials, not only affect- 
ing the inmates, but also lawyers 
and family members. The costs of 
such travel would be eliminated. 

$20 million from the federal 
government and $26 million from 
the state will be used to fund two 
new state prisons. 


Twins not guilty of 
setting dog on fire 


The trial of the twins who 
stood accused of burning a dog 
alive ended in a mistrial Mon- 
day after a single juror refused 
to budge from her “not-guilty” 
verdict. 

Travers and Tremayne John- 
son were accused of setting fire 
to a dog nicknamed “Phoenix” 
by police officials in 2009. Out- 
raged animal activists donated 
thousands of dollars to finding 
those responsible. 

Despite circumstantial video 
evidence and police witness re- 
ports, a single juror remained 
unconvinced that the prosecu- 
tion proved the defendants’ guilt 
beyond a reasonable doubt. 

The most prominent argu- 
ment brought up by. the defense 
was that of the Baltimore City Po- 
lice Department's failure to react 
swiftly to the death of Phoenix, 
and the way that crucial evidence 


THROUGH SAT 


was handled after the fact. 

“There can be no certainty... 
because the Baltimore City Police 
Department, the Baltimore gov- 
ernment failed Phoenix on that 
day. They failed from the very 
first moment,” Assistant Public 
Defender Karyn Meriweather 
said in her closing arguments. 

Seven or eight jurors were im- 
mediately for the guilty verdict, 
with all but one’ convinced over 
the intense three-day delibera- 
tion following the five-day trial. 

It remains unclear whether 
the case will be retried. 

Travers Johnson faces charges 
of attempted murder and assault 
in a separate case, starting in 
March. 


Baltimore schools 
AP pass rates sharply 
race divided 


Maryland continues to lead 
the nation in African American 
AP improvement and students 
passing APs in general, although 
African Americans still trail far 
below their peers. 

Only one in 10 students who 
passed AP tests were African 
American. 

Maryland has gone from 6.5 
percent of those who are success- 
ful on the Advanced Placement 
tests a decade ago to 9.9 percent 
now - the largest rise in the na- 
tion, but still only a handful of 
African American students pass 


the exams 

Although the number of high 
school students taking AP tests 
have doubled in the past decade, 
many students still receiving 
“failing” (1 or 2) grades on the 
exams 

High schools in Baltimore City 
continue to have lower pass rates 
than schools in the surrounding 
area —even the best schools in the 
city didn’t match up. There were 
some high schools where no stu- 
dents passed an AP exam 


Baltimore 
population continues 
to decline 


In the past decade, Baltimore 
has lost 4.6 percent of its popula- 
tion, which is a larger loss than 
any other major city or county 
in Maryland. The city’s popula- 
tion declined by about 30,000 
residents, which was the smallest 
census since the 1950s. The data 
was released Wednesday by the 
Census Bureau. 

However, Maryland's popula- 
tion as a whole has grown more 
diverse. 

This decline in population may 
put Baltimore in danger of losing 
its seat in the Maryland Senate. 


Gay marriage 
remains a split issue 
in Maryland 


Baltimore County Senator 
Democrat James Brochin recently 
said that he may support the bill 
for gay marriage. He was previ- 
ously against the bill. However, 
he would prefer to see Maryland 
approve civil unions instead. 

Since the committee mem- 
bers were reshuffled this year, 
gay marriage supporters have 
enough votes to bring the issue 
to the Senate floor. 

Governor Martin O’Malley 
has said that he will sign the bill 
if it passes. This has not come’as 


good news to members of the Re- _, 


publican caucus. However, Sena- 
tor Allan Kittleman is no longer 
the Senate Minority Leader as 


of last month due to his decision 
to introduce a civil union bill. 
He now has decided to support 
same-sex marriage. 


Parkville stabbing 


Baltimore County police re- 
cently charged a 25-year-old man 
for a stabbing that occurred at a 
Parkville bar, Cheers Bar & Grill. 
Four people were injured in the 
incident. Allan Quentin Johnson 
faces 18 charges including first- 
degree assault. 

[his was not the only incident 
that has‘occurred at the Parkville 
bar. It has come to the attention 
of police of previous assaults, one 
attempted murder cha rge, and 
disorderly crowds. 


Curt Anderson 
resigns from Tea 
Party 


Delegate Curt Anderson quit 
his position in the Republican 
lea Party the day after he was 
named the new vice chairman. 
He reportedly did so under pres- 
sure from other Democrats be- 
cause the Tea Party was affiliated 
with the Republican Party. 

Democratic leaders told An- 
derson that to stay a leader of 
the delegation, he had to quit the 
caucus. Anderson subsequently 
apologized and stepped down 
from his caucus position. 
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Maryland delegate Curt Anderson has resigned from the Tea Party. 


Students are 
unsatisfied with 
community 
college education 
according to new 
report 


A report Wednesday stated 
that community colleges are 
no longer providing promised 
education according to students’ 
opinions. 

One in five didn’t get into or 
had trouble getting into a need- 
ed course and one in three had 
similar difficulties for a wanted 
course. 

Difficulties are not expected 
to lessen with continued de- 
creases in funding. 


Colleges forced 
to adjust school- 
~ Sponsored 
insurance plans 
to comply with 
health-care 
overhaul 


_ Speculation that the U.S.’s col- 
leges and universities would be 
exempted from the new health- 
care law were dashed as the De- 
partment of Health and Human 
Services said that college health 
insurance plans must comply 
with the central provisions of the 
health care overhaul. 

Insurance companies and col- 
leges had lobbied for a perma- 
‘nent exemption from the new 
health care bills. College insur- 
ance plans had initially been 
exempted because they were de- 


_ fined as “limited benefit plans.” — 
_ Students who negotiated their — 
ans before January 1, 2012 will © 
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not be impacted by the new law. 
Beginning in 2012, however, 
school-sponsored insurance plans 
will see a change as they adjust to 
devote 80 percent of revenue from 
premiums switch from being 
used to cover administrative costs 
to handle medical care. 

School-sponsored insurance 
plans must also provide coverage 
for students with pre-existing 
conditions and all benefit ceil- 
ings are to be removed. 


College Board 
annual AP report 
shows doubling 

in number of 
students taking 

AP exams 


The College Board’s annual 
AP report, released Wednesday, 
reported a doubling of the num- 
ber of students taking at least one 
AP exam from 2001 to last year’s 
tests. 

The number of students “pass- 
ing” the tests with a 3 or better 
also went up from 16 percent in 
2009 to 16.9 percent. : 

The report signified the im- 
portance of math and _ science 
as students typically did more 
poorly on those exams, except- 
ing those planning on going into 
these fields. 


University of 
Minnesota ends 
investigation into 
schizophrenic 
suicide 


‘The University of Minnesota 
rejected a plea from eight profes- 


‘sors to reopen an investigation 
into the suicide of Dan Marking- 


son, a 26 year old schizophrenic 


who was enrolled in a drug trial _ 


College News in Brief 


at the University. 

The local man committed the 
act in 2004, after months of be- 
ing enrolled as a test subject in 
the trial of an experimental drug, 
despite his mother’s protests that 
he was not competent enough to 
choose to be in the trial. 

No governing body found rea- 
son for suspicion of foul play. 

His mother had previously 
tried to remove her son from 
the study when she thought his 
schizophrenia was worsening. 
Because Markingson had signed 
a court ordered document, he 
could not leave the study. 

The professors tried to peti- 
tion the re-opening of the case 


‘by pointing out that $100,000 


had been reportedly received by 
Markingson’s doctor from the 
company which made the drugs 
that Markington was taking. 

The dean of the medical school 
stated that the University would 
not look into the matter further. 

Dr. Carl Elliott, whose article 
in Mother Jones magazine incited 
much of the controversey, said he 
was disappointed, but not sur- 
prised with the verdict. 


Wake Forest 
University coach 
donates kidney to 


player 


Wake Forest University Head 
Baseball Coach Tom Walter do- 
nated a kidney to outfielder Kev- 
in Jordan after the discovery that 
the coach was a better match for 
the player than any family mem- 
bers. 

Both are expected to make a 
full recovery in hospital in At- 
Janta. 

Jordan suffered from an auto- 
immune disorder which left him 


on dialysis every day. 


When he told his team that he 


planned to go under the knife to 
- save their teammate, he was met 


with “stunned silence followed 


by a round of applause,” the AP 


reports. 
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Baltimore City public schools continue to struggle on AP exams, with some hig 


CEO of IBM begins 
speaker series at 
JHU 


Not many know that the chief 
executive officer of IBM attended 
Hopkins. Last week though, Sal 
Palmisano, a 1973 graduate and 
former trustee, launched a year- 
long lecture series to celebrate 
IBM's 100th anniversary. Held in 
Gilman Hall, the event featured 
Palmisano — a Baltimore native 
who attended Calvert Hall and 
worked in the city post-gradua- 
tion — speaking of IBM's lasting 
nature and its inherently adap- 
tive personality. This speech 
kicked off the Centennial Lec- 
ture Series, which IBM aims to 
take to colleges around the globe. 


Hopkins's own - 
weatherman 
resides in the APL 


On Nov. 12, 2010, a manual 
weather station operated by 
Rich Giannola — an atmospher- 
ic scientist in the Global Engage- 
ment Department at Hopkins 
— recorded its half-millionth 


wee 


observation. 

The information archived by 
the station — including tempera- 
ture, wind speed and direction, 
humidity, rainfall tallies and 
barometric pressure — is of vital 
importance to temperature and 
weather-sensitive activities con- 
ducted by the Applied Physics 
Laboratory. ~ 

This APL station is part of 
WeatherBug, a country-wide net- 
work of roughly 8,000 weather 
stations at businesses and uni- 
versities. The aim of such a net- 


work is both educational — to 
teach students about weather 
and atmospheric forecasting — 


and practical. 


Cries like a hawk 


This past November, bird en- 
thusiasts at Homewood gasped 
as an adult female red-tailed 
hawk collided with an upper lev- 
el Milton S. Eisenhower Library 
window. Thankfully though, 
the Audobon in everyone can 
breathe a sigh of relief: the in- 
jured hawk — and recent local 

_ celebrity — is poised to make a 
full recovery, After two months 
“of grueling rehabilitation, the 
bird could be released on cam- 
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h schools receiving no passing marks. 
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_ cident originally happened, the 


hawk lay stunned on the patio 
for minutes, prompting onlook- 
ers to fear the worst. The bird 
later turned out to have badly 
bruised her entire body — sans 
neck and beak. Experts claim 
that the hawk must have made a 
last-minute spiral away from the 
window, for a full head-on colli- 
sion would have almost certainly 
killed her. Luckily, it would seem 
that our resident raptor will be 
riding air waves in no time. 


British accapella 
group hops across 
the pond 


This Saturday, the Johns Hop- 
kins Mental Notes are hosting, 
“All the King’s Men” from London 
King’s College. “Acapocalypse” 
will take place on Saturday, Feb. 
12 at 8 p.m. in the Schafler Audi- 
torium in the Bloomberg Center 
for Physics and Astrolo 
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Reporters for national Japanese news agency, Ky 
Steen, a professor of Japanese history at Hopkins this 


Wednesday. 


Hopkins professor offers new 


perspective on Japanese history 


JAPANESE, From Al 

to defame Japan, she doesn't 
want to do any extra damage to 
the Japanese people, but her own 
purpose, she wants to be a kind 
of bridge between people in the 
U.S. and people in Japan,” he ex- 
plained. “Just knowing the real 
history is the first step in know- 
ing each as a culture, and [hav- 
ing] understanding. It’s a gap 
between the U.S. and Japan re- 
garding historical interpretation 
of history during World War IL.” 

Ota noted that there remains 
a gap in understanding between 
the United States and Japan as 
well as between South Korea and 
Japan. “Still, some people in Ja- 
pan are justifying what we did in 
World War II. We are the losers, 
we lost the war, and we did a very 
bad thing to your people, [so] we 
are so sorry for that,” Ota said. 

He also said that besides serv- 
ing as a bridge crossing cultural 
barriers and transmitting informa- 
tion among countries, Steen’s role 
as a teacher is equally fascinating. 

“She’s doing a very unique 
activity, sometimes introducing 
a student to a rival in Congress 
and showing a real document 
in history,” Ota said. “She's a 
science-history professional, but 
she’s also doing a kind of argue 
research as well,” he stated. 
“She can play a very unique 
i istory to school 


ents.” — 

Ota stated that he believes 
Steen’s experiences and work 
will be enlightening for Japanese 
viewers as well. 

“I think it’s a good case for 
Japanese readers to know this 
type of women [is] working for 
[the] United States and teaching a 
very unique history, so I’m inter- 
ested in why she’s here, why she’s 
teaching the dark side of Japa- 
nese history. That’s my intention 
to be here today,” he said. 

Professor Steen professed that 
she believes reporters find her in- 
teresting due to her language flu- 
ency and specialized knowledge 
of Japanese politics. 

“Well, I deal with all these 
congressmen and senators from 
Japan, and they say it’s hard to 
find Japanese native speaker[s] 
and also someone who's really 
into Japanese government, so 
that’s their interest,” Steen said. 

“The Japanese government is 
interested in me because I’m the 
only person who speaks Japanese 

fluently and at the same time 
knows deeply about both coun- 
tries’ tradition[s],” she added. 

Ota said that while the news 
wire is interested in Steen’s work, 
he himself had a personal inter- 
est in interviewing her due to her 
personal history. 

“Ym very interested in what 
she’s doing here in the United 
States. She’s born in Japan; she’s 
born in Nagasaki,” Ota said. “I 
don’t know whether you know or 
not, [but] she’s a second generation 

bomb survivor. She made a deci- 


sion to move to the United States 
after graduating [from] Cornell and 
she went to the U.S. government.” 

“She made a decision to be a 
U.S. citizen, and now she’s teach- 
ing Japanese history here at Hop- 
kins,” he explained. 

Steen explained her work 
in the United States as both re- 
search and teaching. She said 
that she provides scientific infor- 


mation for the U.S. and Europe to | 


the Japanese government. 

“Not only am I doing a two- 
government connection, but I’m 
also raising and teaching young 
people like you guys what's 


a A e . | 
going on in Asia,” Steen said. 


“Many people like me don’t want 
to do it; we’re busy, and don’t 
want to spend time coming out to 
universities to educate people.” 


Students in Steen’s class attest- | 


ed to the success of her teaching 
style, stating that she inspires in- 


terest in the subject and presents | 


it in a novel manner. 

Juwon Park, a junior in the 
class, is particularly interested in 
Japan’s nuclear policy and its sta- 
tus with regards to Korea. 


“So in terms of the class, I | 


think the material is so specific 
that it really interests me [in] Ja- 
pan’s future,” Park said. “The 
material is interesting. It’s even 
more interesting because it’s 
taught from a Japanese perspec- 
tive, instead of an American per- 
spective,” she added. 

_ Park also said that Steen 
teaches the class in an interna- 
tional spectrum incorporating 
foreign sources. “We do get more 
of the Japanese sources academi- 
cally,” he said. “She brings a lot of 
Japanese historians and academ- 
ic$ even in her Powerpoints, so 
it’s very interesting.” 

“She definitely knows what’s 
going on in terms of world poli- 
tics. She knows what's going on 
right now,” she said. 

“It’s very rare to have an entire 
semester course specifically on 
Japanese science policy. It was re- 
ally hard to even find a textbook 
on it. We’re very very lucky to 
have her and lucky to have such 
a class at Hopkins,” Park added. 

Aymeric Petetin, a junior in 
the class, expressed enthusiasm 
for the class as well as for the 
presence of the reporter in class. 

“That's good for the reputation 
of our University, it’s a good sign of 
the knowledge of our professor and 
it shows that what she’s teaching 
can be applied to today’s issues,” 
Petetin said with regards to Ota. 

Petetin said that an Interna- 
tional Studies class he took last 
semester focusing on the Asia 
region only briefly touched on 
Japan and that he decided to 
take Steen’s class to improve his 
knowledge of the country. 

“I have big expectations for 
the class. I think it’s going to be 
interesting, but I still have to see 


. the other lectures because even 


today was not a normal lecture,” 
he said. 
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HIT AND RUN, From A1 
proceedings,” State Attorney 
Gregg L. Bernstein in a press 
release. “But we hope that the 
sentence imposed today brings 
closure to Ms. Frankl’s [case] 
and serves as a reminder to ev- 
eryone of the horrible conse- 
quences that can result when 
people drive under the influence 
of alcohol. 

Miriam's parents found some 
of that closure in Meighan’s deci- 
sion to accept the offer presented 
to him. 

“While we would have want- 
ed him to serve more time we 
were pleased that he pleaded 
guilty,” Rachel German, Mir- 

| iam’s mother, said. “We were 

| pleased that he came into the 

courtroom and said: ‘I am guilty 

| of all these things, including kill- 
| ing Miriam.” 
| “We understand that noth- 
ing will ever bring Miriam back 
to us, but at least he has admit- 
ted he is guilty of it and he will 
be punished for it. And I think 
that’s about the best we could 
hope for in this situation,” Ger- 
man said. 

Brian Frankl, Miriam’s father 
| and a lawyer living in Illinois, 
agrees that Meighan’s decision 
| to plead guilty to the charges 
| presented to him was the best 
| compromise they could hope 
for. 

“Justice is not always perfect, 
| but we feel as if some justice was 
served,” Frankl said. “It was 
| very positive that he pled guilty 
and we would have liked a lon- 
| ger sentence, but nevertheless he 

is going to prison for what looks 
to be a substantial amount of 
time.” 

Frankl and German have both 
been actively pursuing the case 
not only because of the unfath- 
omable loss of their daughter, 
but also because they believe 
that Miriam’s story should be an 
isolated one — and that no other 
family should have to face the 
same loss that they have. 

“Miriam needed a voice in all 
of this,” Frankl said. “We hope 
that we provided that voice by 
pushing the case — but clearl 
this man, Thomas Meighan, had 
been given many, many opportu- 
nities to reform his behavior, and 
he never has. 

One of the things that was 
important to us was that he re- 
ceive a sentence where there is 
at least a strong possibility that 
he never does this again,” he ex- 
plained. 

“One of our hopes is that 
no other family will have to 
go through what we’ve gone 
through with this particular in- 
dividual,” Frankl added. 

When Meighan fatally in- 
jured Miriam all those months 
ago, he struck an almost un- 
imaginable blow to the Hopkins 
community, the ramifications of 
which are still being felt to this 
day. 

“Miriam will always be 
missed, and not only just in the 
years that I’m here — it goes 
beyond that,” sophomore Erin 
Kelly, Miriam's “little” in the Al- 
pha Phi sorority, said. “Miriam 
meant a lot to a lot of different 
people and to me; she really was 
like a big sister. She filled that sis- 
ter role, she was a great person, 
a great listener and no one will 
ever replace her.” 

“It was shocking and unbe- 
lievable,” fellow Alpha Phi sister 
senior Aliza Fishbein said. “We 
got together thinking we would 
see her the next day and we just 
never did.” 

The question that continues 
to*haunt the family and friends 


of Miriam is whether or not 


Meighan should have been be- 
hind bars on that fateful Octo- 
ber day — he was on bail for 
a previous hit-and-run in July 
2009, driving on a suspended li- 
cense (although his license was 
suspended, Meighan was still 
allowed to own and register 
the white Ford F-250, which he 
used to strike Miriam) and had 
not installed a court-ordered 
interlocking device in his car, 
which would only allow his car 
to start after he passed a breath- 
alyzer test. 

The hit-and-run was “a need- 
less tragedy,” asserts Council- 
woman Mary Pat Clarke, whose 
district includes 
Homewood Campus. 

“That man should not have 
been out there. It’s ridiculous that 
this young lady’should have been 
[killed],” she said. “Ridiculous 
and shameful.” 


Hopkins’‘s 


DUI laws are not in place is be- 
cause of the state of Maryland’s 
insistence: on maintaining the 
policy of probation before judg- 
ment (PBJ) with regards to drunk 
driving. 

“It's been very difficult in 
Annapolis to get more strin- 
gent laws passed . . . because in 
Maryland, PBJ is a stronghold,” 
Cash said. “It’s basically a slap on 
the wrist and forgives them for 
breaking the law as long as they 
don’t do it again ina set period of 
time. And the problem with that 
is that there is really not a deter- 
rent effect.” 

In 2010, some of Miriam’s 
friends lobbied with MADD at 
Annapolis to pass a new drunk 
driving bill designed to prevent 
a catastrophe like this from ever 
happening again. Although the 
bill was ultimately passed, it was 

edited to re- 
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(MADD) Mary- 
land Caroline 
Cash said. “It’s 
horrifying to 
think that a 
person who 
had this many 
opportunities 
to receive swift 
and strict justice, [was not] left in 
jail, [and] told: ‘No, you can’t do 
this,” Cash said. 

“In what’s covered in the 
press, the focus has been on the 
victim and not the offender. The 
thought process [should have] 
been that this man clearly has 
a serious alcohol addiction that 
needs to be treated or he will 
continue to be a serious danger 
to society — but it seems in- 
stead that people in power were 
swayed by his ‘poor-me’ type 
stories, which led to this horrific 
death of Miriam Frankl,” she 
said. 

Frankl added that Maryland 
laws relating to drunk driving 
are in desperate need of reform. 

“The real problem with the 
DUI laws are they aren't pro- 
gressive. You get a DUI, you pay 
whatever penalty it is or have 
your license suspended for what- 
ever time, and then it’s as if you 
have a completely clean record,” 
he said. “You can go out and get 
another DUI.” 

Clarke agreed that at present, 
the laws governing drunk driv- 
ing in Baltimore City are too le- 
nient. 

“I spend a lot of my time writ- 
ing community impact letters 
and going to trials for people 
who, in my view, shouldn’t be on 
the street because of a past his- 
tory of crime arrests and convic- 
tions,” she said. “But they are. | 
spend a’lot of time trying td get 
people off the street who should 
be off the street anyway be- 
cause of a long record of similar 
crimes.” 

According to Clarke, Meighan 
is absolutely one of those people 
who should have been behind 
bars. 

A major reason that stricter 


Oris 


us, but at least he has 
admitted he is guilty 
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removal of the 
PBJ system. 

These same 
friends will re- 
turn this year 
to fight to pass 
a similar bill 
among a simi- 
lar group of 
politicians. 

“Tt failed last year based on 
Maryland politics, not necessar- 
ily because everyone thought it 
was a bad bill, but because there 
were some inside interests,” 
Fishbein, who is in charge of the 
initiative at Annapolis, said. “In 
this bill, we are looking to make 
the punishment for first-time 
drunk driving offenders much 
harsher. The bill essentially asks 
for the installation of the inter- 
lock system much sooner — far 
sooner than it is now.” 

The bill is a direct response to 
the unique set of circumstances 
that led to Miriam’s death. 

“In this case, Meighan was 
supposed to have an ignition in- 
terlock, so we want to make sure 
there are steps in place to make 
sure that these interlock devices, 
when they are required, are ac- 
tually placed on the vehicle and 
that someone makes sure that 
happens.” 

With a list of previous of- 
fenses as long as his arm, there 
is definitely a sense that Meighan 
escaped with a relatively lenient 
sentence. 

“| don’t think 13 years is 
enough,” Kelly said. .“That’s 
nothing. What he did was ter- 
rible. He shouldn’t have been 
out and | think that his record 
should speak for itself. If all 
those previous records were 
looked at, it would have been a 
longer time.” 

Controversy also arose from 
how the plea bargain was deliv- 
ered — rather than being offered 
by the State Attorney, this bar- 
gain was offered by Judge Doo- 
rey. He maintained at the trial 
that the bargain was the best and 
most appropriate application of 
Maryland law. 
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Meighan sentenced tor 2009 killing of Frank! 


Doorey could not be reached 
for comment on the sentence. 

The Frankls remain convinced 
that had the case gone to court, 
Meighan would have been found 
guilty and gotten a much longer * 
sentence. 

“I1f| the judge had heard all 
of the testimonies by all of the 
witnesses the prosecution was 
going to bring in and the jury 
had ‘found Meighan guilty, 
| strongly believe the judge 
would have given Meighan the 
maximum sentence,” Frankl 
said. “I think it was that strong 
a case.” 

The Frankls also acknowl- 
edged the constant help of the 
Baltimore City Police and Hop- 
kins throughout the case. 

In the end, the Frankls know 
that it could have been better, but 
are relieved to put the court case 
behind them. 

“| understand the judge did 
something that I don’t neces- 
sarily agree with, but he felt 
that was the appropriate offer to 
make to Meighan, and Meighan 
accepted. Some justice was done, 
and I’m not 100 percent satisfied, 
but I am very satisfied,” Frankl 
said. 

Most of all, the decision final- 
ly allows the Frankls to move on 
from their terrible ordeal. 

“I'm glad he’s going jail; I’m 
glad he’s going to be punished 
for what he did [to] Miriam. I’m 
very relieved the legal proceed- 
ing is over and that at least one 
part of our tragedy is coming to 
a close,” German said. “We can 
mourn Miriam without worry- 
ing about [the court case].” 

Although Meighan pled 
guilty to all-of the charges lev- 
eled at him, he has yet to make 
a statement apologizing for his 
actions. When statements were 
tearfully delivered about the life 
and death of Miriam Frankl, Mei- 
ghan remained silent and stared 
at the floor. 

“Tt was just awful to see him 
there and to finally put a real per- 
son behind all the events,” Mir- 
iam’s former roommate senior 
Annie Griffioen said. 

Those close to Frankl hope 
and pray that Meighan will have 
finally learnt his lesson — at a 
terrible, terrible price. 

“He’s gotta know now that he 
really caused a lot of people a lot 
of pain, and he took away from 
the world a really, really special 
person,” Frank] said. 

Although Miriam is gone, she 
is not forgotten. In addition to 
the vehement attempts by Alpha 
Phi to pass their drunk driving 
bill and the national outcry over 
Meighan’s case, Miriam lives 
on through an annual Hopkins 
scholarship in her name.. 

And as the entire sordid af- 
fair draws to a close, family 
and friends are finally given a 
chance to grieve —-and try to 
move on. 

“I've disassociated [Meighan] 
from Miriam,” German said. 
“And. he’s gone — he’s going to 
be in jail for a while — and we 
can focus on remembering her 
and how wonderful she was be- 
fore she was taken away from 
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Increasingly selective Hopkins seeks diversity FFC has new offerings 


Dean of Admissions looks to fill Class of 2015 with varied set of interests 


ADMISSIONS, From Al 
engaged in 
plained. 

Latting also said that the Of- 
fice of Admissions has been 
working towards accepting stu- 
dents to help balance Hopkins. 
In particular, he stated that his 
office has been trying to brand 
Hopkins as a university with 
students who are deeply devoted 
to intellectual pursuits of all dif- 
ferent natures. 

“l would like more [of] a sense 
of balance in our reputation. | 


learning,” he ex- 


would like the day to come when 
... people think, ‘Wow, that is a 
school where kids really love to 
learn,” Latting said. 

Breaking down the applicant 
pool, Dean Latting said that the 
international applicants were gen- 
erally the strongest. “Students in 
other countries tend to be better 
prepared academically,” he said. 

He cited the fact that other 
countries specialize their stu- 
dents much earlier than the 
United States as the explanation 
why international students are 
typically more prepared for their 
particular course of study. 


However, because the stu- 
dents are so specialized, they 
tend to be less well-rounded aca- 
demically. 

“It’s a bit of a trade-off,” Lat- 
ting admitted. 

In general, the acceptance 
rates for international students is 
very low, somewhere around 10 
percent partially because inter- 
national students are too special- 
ized and partially because there 
is very little financial aid avail- 
able for them. 

Nonetheless, while the gen- 
eral applicant pool has doubled, 
the international applicant pool 
has tripled in the last 10 years, ac- 
cording to Dean Latting. 

“Among the fastest growing ap- 
plicant pools are the international 
students, 2,652 this year, and less 
than 800 a decade ago,” he stated. 

Dean of Enrollment William 
Conley predicts that 8 percent or 
9 percent of the class of 2015 will 
be international. 

Conley also expects about two- 
thirds of the class of 2015 to be 
admitted from the early decision 
round of the application process. 


Acceptance rate: 
total 19,200 applicants 


“41 percent of the target 1,245 


freshmen target was already ad- 
mitted,” Conley said. 

In terms of student diversity, 
the class of 2015 will have stu- 
dents from at least 36 states rep- 
resented by the early decision 
students admitted. 

Generally, Hopkins receives 
applications from all 50 states. 
Conley was unable to comment 
upon the racial or religious diver- 
sity in the class of 2015 because 
at this point it is still too early to 
know. 

Financial aid is another factor 
influencing not only whether cer- 
tain students apply to Hopkins, 
but also whether students are ac- 
cepted. 

Latting said that he and Presi- 
dent Daniels are striving towards 
making Hopkins need-blind, but 
as of yet the university cannot say 
that it is 100 percent need-blind. | 

“You trumpet something 
when you can make it real . . . it’s 
a top priority; President Daniels 
has no higher priority,” Latting 
said. 

He explained that the school 
has had some success, but no 
final decision will be made un- 


Johns Hopkins admissions statistics for class of 2015 


Class characteristics: 


ANNE FABER/ GRAHPICS EDITOR 


til the University is certain that 
need-blind admissions can be a 
permanent reality. 

“We need-blind last 
year, but it is true that we do not 
have a formal policy on it. 


were 


The reason that hasn’t hap- 
pened is because we want to 
make sure that this is a_per- 
manent Latting ex- 
plained. 

According to Latting, Hop- 
kins has a much harder battle 
to become need-blind due to the 
nature of Hopkins as a research 
university. 


decision,” 


“It is harder for us to be need- 
blind... 
nomically diverse applicant pool 
than a lot of our competitors do,” 
Latting said. 

“You would have no idea how 
interested we are in identifying 
resources to improve financial 
aid so we can continue to attract 
the best students regardless,” 
Latting said regarding financial 
barriers for students. 

Currently 70 percent of Hop- 
kins applicants apply for finan- 
cial aid, and about 65 percent 
of accepted students apply for 

: financial 
aid. Half 
of 
students are 
receiving fi- 
nancial aid, 
with the av- 
erage 
around 
$30,000 a 
year. 

Although 
Hopkins 
still in 
process 
becoming a 


we have a more eco- 


is 
the 


institution, 
Latting said 


>» that this 

se ™“ unattained 

Nees nan ea ae . goal does 
ee Ss cie 1 - a not detract. 
sil from — the- 


standard of 
incoming 
classes. 

“We have 
had a more 
diverse 
class 
schools that 


; 


blind,” 
stated. 


he 


Hopkins | 


grant | 


of | 


need-blind | 


than | 


were need- | 


lo beller suit freshmen 


FFC, From Al 

take time to implement. Like the 
orange juice machine, we had 
to order it and then it had to get 
here; then we had to [start it up] 
and we had to get the training 
going on,” Furhman said. “So 
there is time involved and we 
don’t want to do that in the mid- 
dle of an academic semester,” he 
added. 

Menus are also determined 
before the semester starts. JHL 
Dining is provided by Aramark, 
a professional food services com- 
pany. Aramark develops their 
menu ideas and then they are 
brought to Hopkins for approv- 
al. Aramark employees declined 
to comment for this article. 

“We go through those menu 

| suggestions and approve them 
and tweak them together. Then 
Aramark goes into a training 
mode to teach their staff how to 
cook the new stuff,” Furhman 
said. “So there’s a process, which 

| takes time, which is why we try 
to do it at the beginning of each 
semester because it’s just quiet- 
er. At Intersession [it was] quiet 
here, so that was a good time for 
Aramark to do that training.” 

Furhman took one of our writ- 
ers on a tour of the FFC yesterday 
to showcase the changes himself, 
starting off with the fresh orange 

| juice machine. “[We thought], 

‘Gee, we're doing OJ over there, 

which is a natural product but it’s 

from concentrate. It’s mixed with 
water. There’s no sugar added. So 
how can we make that better?” 

Furhman said. 

“So we look to see what other 
schools are doing for their orange 
| juice, and low and behold we 
| found this really cool machine 
that delivers... | mean you can’t 
get fresher than that.” 

“It’s incredibly fresh and de- 
licious and it is very true to our 
Fresh Food Café name,” Furh- 
man said. foals 
- Some students, however, had» 

~a different opinion of the juicer. 

“The orange juicer [is] a good 
machine, but I just feel like they 
could have used the money for 
something else,” freshman Dylan 
Adams said. 

Freshman Tory Haltermann 
agrees. “I really like the orange 
juicer, but I feel like it excessively 
uses the oranges,” she said. 

Students said that they did 
not need hamburgers and hot- 


Hopkins students in oypt evacuated as civil unrest continues in the country 


ABROAD, From A1 
in place designed to handle evac- 
uations. 

“We do expect there to be dis- 
ruptions to programs: natural di- 
sasters, political unrest, medical 
emergencies for individual stu- 
dents,” she said. Citti noted that in 
the past Hopkins prepared for stu- 
dent evacuations in response to an 
earthquake in Chile and in Haiti. 

White explained that he decid- 
ed last fall in his sophomore year 
that he wanted to go to Egypt as he 
was studying Arabic and wanted 
experience in the Middle East. 

“I decided to go to Egypt be- 

cause they're moderate at least 
as far as their views on America; 
they’re not like Iran,” he said. “And 
ironically, I went to Egypt because 
it would be the safest place.” 
. White arrived in Cairo on Jan. 
20th and returned to the United 
States on Feb. 2nd. The United 
States State Department issued 
a travel advisor warning saying 
that it recommended against U.S. 
citizens going to Egypt. While the 
State Department never moved 
past a recommendation, Hopkins 
made the decision to evacuate all 
of its study abroad students. 

“We did a mandatory evacu- 
ation,” Citti said. She noted that 
the AUC study abroad students 
were not the only Hopkins stu- 
dents in Egypt. . 

White said that there was a 

total of 24 Hopkins affiliates in 
Egypt comprising of students, 
both undergraduate and gradu- 
ate, as well as professors. 

“There were archaeological 
students who were in transit; 
we have faculty, we have public 
health people. There were a num- 
ber of people in Cairo,” she said. 
“We had a number of situations.” 

“The study abroad students 
are only one piece of a larger Hop- 

kins puzzle,” she added.. While 
the students at AUC and others 
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researching with Professor Betsy 
Brian were evacuated, staff and 
others may not have left. 

“In some cases it was their de- 
cision,” Citti said. 

Morgan Roth, the director of 
communications for AUC ex- 
plained that when the State De- 
partment issued its travel advi- 
sory it not only ran a voluntary 
departure providing transporta- 
tion to students who wanted to 
leave, but also moved students 
to safe havens in Cyprus, Turkey, 
Greece and Frankfurt. 

“We had a lot of students who 
made their way back to the U.S. 
and then we had 200 or so who 
decided to leave Cairo who were 
sitting it out in their safe haven 
cities,” Roth said. 

According to Roth, the AUC 
will be resuming classes on Feb. 13. 

“As it happens yesterday, the 
president and the senior ad- 
ministrators in Cairo decided 
that things have calmed down 
enough that we will be able to 
resume classes,” she said. | 

Roth said that the university is 
currently in the process of collect- 
ing information regarding who 
will be returning. “Life is sort of- 
resuming in Cairo,” she said. 

Roth recalled that the last time 
AUC came close to closing was 
during the first Gulf War. “Egypt, 
and Cairo in particular, was ru- 
mored to be a target for Saddam 
Hussein’s missiles,” she said. 

Roth added that if a situation 
were to arise again in Egypt the 
University would not hesitate to 
shut down. “The safety of the 
students and staff and faculty 
come first. If at any point there 

was a compelling point to sus- 
pend classes, we would do it ina 
heartbeat,” Roth said. « 

White said that in Egypt he 
rarely felt unsafe. “We only felt 
in danger at nights with the loot- 
ers coming around,” he said. “We 


had a ton of security; we were 
never really about the security. 

We want to make sure that 
the transportation to and from 
the university is safe and that 
the campus itself remains high- 
ly secure. If there’s something 
that compromises or threatens 
to compromise either people or 
property, we're ready to act.” 
Roth noted that neither of the 
housing facilities were damaged 
or threatened in any way during 
the protests. / 

While AUC may be opening 


Dan White sits with a friend on the AUC campus takin 


its doors in a week, it is uncertain 
whether or not Hopkins students 
will return to Egypt this semester. 

“We'll be calling a lot of sourc- 
es, the Department of State; we'll 
be calling other institutions,” 


Citti said. “We'll be talking to the 
students and their parents.” 

Citti explained that besides 
student safety, Hopkins also takes 
academic credit into account 
when deciding whether or not 
students will be returning. “We 
have to look at academic whole- 
ness; we can’t send them to a lo- 
cation if it looks like they can’t 
complete their semester, which 
will mean that they graduate late 
or don’t get their credit,” she said. 

White said that even though 
he wants to return to Egypt and 


Hopkins may allow him to re- 
turn, his family will not let him. 
“Honestly, the biggest barrier to 
me going back to Egypt is my par- 
ents. There’s a slim to none chance 
whether AUC or Hopkins lets me 
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COURTESY OF DAN WHITE 
g a break during orientation. 


because of my parents, their san- 
ity and my health,” White said. 

Even if White does not return 
to Egypt, he has already had a life- 
changing experience. White not 
only spoke to Egyptian students 
participating in the riots, but also 
marched briefly with them. 

“T went on a trip with my bud- 
dies to get water, we [came] out of 
the supermarket and there’s just 
a rally right in front of us,” White 
said. 

“We decided to join history for 

a second; we joined for a block be- 
cause when we got to our street 
we turned the corner. We weren't 
trying to get tear-gassed or shot 
with rubber bullets,” he said. 
“We saw it. The passion, their fer- 
vor was just undeniable.” 

White said that he feels strong 
sympathy for the protesters. 
“It was started by our peers in 
Egypt. When I say ours, I say 
educated youth,” he said. 

Cady Nicol, a current senior 
who was abroad in Egypt last 
spring, said that she could feel the 
unrest even last year. “When I was 
there, everybody talked about it. 
All the students I talked to talked 
about how Mubarak had been in 
power for so long and [was] kind 
of a dictator,’ Nicol said. “Even 
then I definitely saw small pro- 
tests while I was there,” she said. 

“I think it would be amazing 
to stay and be part of it and go 
and be in Tahrir Square with the 
protestors witnessing all of it,” 
Nicol said. That being said, she 
added that it would not only be 
potentially dangerous for the 


dogs every day, so that area was 
changed to offer an increased 
variety. “You're going to see 
something different almost every 
day. So today is cheese steaks on 
great bread,” Furhman said. 
~ Adams felt that there still 

needs to be a greater variety of 

meats. “They seem to spend mon- 

ey in areas where they don’t need 

to spend it,” he said. “ We could 

have steak; we need more grilled 

meats that take a little more time 

that they don’t tend to do that of- 

ten, like the ribs, or the chicken 

wings,” he added. 

There is also a station where 
students can make their own pa- 
ninis. “We have a new panini sta- 
tion with fresh mozzarella. I don’t 
know if you're familiar with fresh 
mozzarella, but if you've ever had 
fresh you'll never go back. And 
so every day there is a different 
offering of bread and different 
fillings,” Furhman said. “These 
are fresh basil leaves, fresh moz- 
zarella, fresh peppers, fresh on- 
ion for the paninis here,” he said, 
pointing out the ingredients. 

Haltermann goes to the panini 
station for the cheese specifically. 
“I just like the mozzarella at the 
panini station,” she said. “That's 
what I eat.” 

The salad bar was freshened 
up and the homestyle station 
is now using fresh vegetables 
without oil and butter. “We call 
them naked vegetables,’ Furh- 
man said. “Students told us they 
wanted less oil [and] less fat,” he 
explained. 

The French fries are also now 
hand-cut from potatoes instead 
of frozen French fries, which was 
a change implemented last se- 
mester. 

There are also many gluten- 
free options that were added. The 
dessert table was updated, and fi- 
nally, the cereal station expanded 
greatly from the selection avail- 
able last semester. 


_ “The ceteal is the best,thing 


they came up with,” freshman 
Marisa Bubb said. There is now 
an entire,section on one side of 
the FCC with multiple cereal op- 
tions and a milk station. 

“TY don’t like that the milk is so 
far away because it’s a little bit 
more inconvenient,” Adams said. 
“They never seem to stock the 
glasses; there are never bowls or 
glasses over there,” he said. 

While students seem to like 
the many changes to the dining 
hall, some feel as if campus din- 
ing could still do more. 

“It’s for the better, but it’s still 
FFC,” Haltermann said. “I don’t 
know if they improved the food 
quality at all, but they just spread 
out how much of the food there 
is,” she noted. 

Adams feels that there should 
be more options of fruit avail- 
able. “The selection of fruit has 
been pretty pathetic,” he said. 

- The fruit offered, however, 
among with other items on the 
menu, depends on the season, 
as JHU Dining likes to buy 
food locally. “We are commit- 
ted to seasonality so when you 
get to parts of the menu like the 
fresh vegetables, those we kind 
of leave blank based on what's 
fresh at market, what’s fresh- 
est at the season and then, if at 
all possible for the spring and 
summer, local because anything 
that’s grown locally gets abso- 
lutely, positively first preference 
to be served, “ Furhman said. 

“Second, if we can’t get it lo- 
cal, then we look to seasonality. 
Is it generally in season? For in- 
stance, you're not going to see a 
lot of citrus here in the beginning 
of the summer. 

You're going to see a lot of to- 
matoes and basil in the middle of 
the summer here, but you won't 
see a lot of citrus. You're not go- 
ing to see fresh berries here in 
the dead of winter right now be- 
cause, the truth is, fresh berries 
are being grown in Florida and 
the central valley of CA, but we 
would rather use apples that are 
locally grown. 

We do supplement stuff that 
we just can’t get locally like or- 
ange and bananas, for instance, 
that just can’t be grown here,” 
Fuhrman explained. 


students, but also unfitting. 

“It definitely should be a 
movement of Egyptians: It’s a 
little weird to have American 
students there and [be] part of 
it. Although, if I could see it in 
person, it would be amazing and 


interesting and a story to tell for- 


ever.” Nicol said. 
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There is still no hot chocolate 
or cappuccino machine, but din- 
ing is working on getting one in- 
stalled as soon as possible. 

“We need to be continually 
challenged to provide - better, 
faster, more convenient, greater 
value and we really work hard to 
do that,” Furhmansaid. 


_ and says that they are quite com- 
fortable year-round. 
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‘blazer off, at least have a vest. 


always dresses very well (he 
should probably be writing a 
fashion column instead of me), 
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Cooking from scratch brings a special touch to family fave: lasagna 


y family 
loves lasagna. 
When our ex- 


tended 


ing dinner. I never really helped 


him work, but I liked how me- 


ticulous the process was and I'd 
watch as he would layer sauce, 


noodles, sauce, noodles . .. Then, 


he would put the lasagna in the 
oven, let it cook while we caught 


tami- 

ly comes over 
for the holidays, my dad makes a 
big lasagna dish for everyone to 
share. I used to sit in the kitch- 
en doing my homework while 
he spent the afternoon prepar- 


up with our cousins, and later we 
would all sit down and eat togeth- 
er. This lasagna was the center of 
our family dinners and everyone 
always loved these meals. 

With such fond memories as- 
sociated with lasagna, I decided to 
use my dad as in- 
spiration and try 
to make a lasa- 
gna of my own. 
Last spring, my 
friend Katrina 


and I decided that not only did we 
want to make our own lasagna, 
but we also wanted to make it from 
scratch. It felt like quite an ambi- 


COURTESY OF ALLISON BORKO 


Borko recreates and improves a family favorite in her dorm room. 


Swealer vests provide stylish alternative to a shirt and te 


he winter holidays 

may have come and 

gone, but it is still 

winter, even if the 

groundhog saw his 

shadow last week. That means 

it should be pretty cold, so grab 
yourself a sweater. 

This Christmas, I not only 

had the joy of receiving several 

pairs of argyle socks (seven to 


be exact), but J also received an 


argyle sweater and a sweater 
vest. 

I have always held a high re- 
gard for the “Christmas sweater”; 
my father gave me a red sweater 
vest while I was in high school 
and I would wear it on Christ- 
mas, as he wore his. 

Now that I am in college, my 
family goes to Chicago every 


Instead of looking like a slob 
with your shirt bunching up 
around your middle, you could 


Guest Food Columnist 
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tious undertaking, but we found a 
great recipe from The America’s Test 
Kitchen Family Cookbook. Although 
itis a lot of extra work, | would def- 
initely recommend making a fresh 
lasagna at least once. No offense 
to my dad, but this was by far the 

best — la- 

Borko sagna | 
ever had. 
Making 
the sauce 
fer vos 
scratch makes a tremendous dif- 
ference that you can really taste. 
[he whole lasagna is so much bet- 
ter. We also felt a great sense of 
accomplishment from 
making everything by 
ourselves. 

The recipe seems 
complicated, but 
even an amateur 
cook can follow it and 
make a great meal. 
Rather than seeing it 
as a chore, think of 
making the lasagna 
as a fun day activ- 
ity for you and your 
friends. You can have 
fun making it and 
then be rewarded 
with a great dinner! 
Also, the lasagna is 
big, so plenty of food 
for guests or leftovers 
the next day! Buying 
the ingredients may 
seem like a pain, but 
all it takes is a little 
motivation and a trip 


I will mention prom vests 
once again; to save money on a 
rental, you might have picked 


keep a trim and . up one of 
sleek image by Bismayer the vests 
wearing a vest. that lacks a 
Also, when wear- MU Ti back. These 
ing a sweater “Above the Cut are nice if 
with a normal you plan 
neck, you don’t on wearing 
have to wear a tie your jacket 
because it won't all night. 
be easily seen. However, 

However, this when you 
rule does: not ap- took it off 


ply for V-neck or 
wide-neck sweat- 
ers. After that 
presentation, you 
might be asking: “Where should 
I get my vest? The last time I had 
‘a vest was when I had to get one 


year for that matched my 
Christ- : : date’s dress at 
mas to Instead of looking like prom” 

make uP a slob with your shirt Fear not; the 
for the color choices may 
fact that I bunching up around overwhelm you, 
don’t have : ld but gray is the 
Sip) oun e: your middle, COU easiest way to go 
break at keep a trim and sleek es it works well 
the same , oe with white but- 
time Eas- Image by wearing a ton-down shirts 
ter falls and most dress 
and can’t vest. pants. 

visit then -JAUFFRE BISMAYER _ Three piece 
— I usu- suits default to 


ally forget 
the vest at home in this case. 

However, my new vests re- 
minded me of how much I en- 
joyed the old one and, since 
they are argyle, gave promise 
of working well with my exten- 
sive, and still growing, argyle 
sock collection. 

Argyle vests don’t have to be 
a holiday item; they look won- 
derful anywhere. I didn’t have a 
suit with me when I went to my 
cousin’s graduation this break, 
but one of the sweaters worked 
perfectly. 

I have some general com- 
ments in promotion of sweaters 
and vests. I personally feel that it 
is not fashionable to wear a “but- 
ton-down shirt and tie” combo, 
which is exactly what it sounds 
like — a white button-down shirt 
and a tie. 

I bring this up because, oc- 
casionally, when men attend a ° 
formal gathering and wear two- 
piece suits or blazers, they get 
hot and take off their jacket to 
be more comfortable. This leaves 
the tie hanging out and falling 

into the salsa dip at the buffet 
table and more than likely, after 
sitting on a couch, the shirt be- 
comes untucked in the back and 
begins to look like a large welt. 
It’s just tacky. 

I say if you have to take your 


A close friend back home, who 


wears vests with button-downs 


the color of the 
suit — black jacket, pants and 
vest. I wouldn’t recommend a 
gray vest with your typical blue 
blazer; skip the blazer and just 
wear the vest. If you want to be a 
little more exotic, a maroon color 
works well for a first. 

Sorry to single out ana cappel- 
la group, but the All-Nighters’s 


concert attire is comprised of a ° 


range of colored vests that works 
well and looks very professional. 
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when it got 

warm on the 

dance floor, 
didn’t you look 
silly? 

I would warn against buying 
one of these; they don’t work 
very well if you are wearing 
them to a social gathering, let’s 
say, a corporate event for your 
place of work, because they 
seem incomplete. 

Vests should be complete; the 
back will be black or another 
dark color and the front will be 
whatever color you decided to 
go with. Also, your prom vest 
probably had a distinct sheen to 
it, like silk or certain polyester 
blends. 

This is perfectly fine, but you 
might want to keep setting in 
mind. If you were attending a 
funeral, it would be undesirable 
to be wearing a gleaming vest. 
A flat color and material would 
work better... 

I'd like to take a moment 
and mention a few brands of 
sweater vests. Cremieux, which 
by my investigation seems to be 
of very high quality, provides a 
large selection of fine sweater 
vests. Those of you who read 
my argyle socks article last se- 
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to Giant. So for the next time 
you're hungry and have enough 
free time, here is a great recipe: 


Sauce 

Ingredients: 

| onion, minced 

| teaspoon olive oil 

salt 

pepper 

6 garlic cloves, minced 

2 tablespoons tomato paste 

1/4 teaspoon red pepper flakes 

| pound ground turkey 

28 oz can crushed tomatoes 

28 oz can diced tomatoes 

1 cup chicken 
broth 

2 bay leaves 

1/2 cup minced fresh basil 


low sodium 


Directions: 

Make the sauce first because 
you can work on the cheese filling 
while the sauce simmers. Com- 
bine the onion, oil and salt in a 
large, covered pot over medium 
low heat for about 10 minutes un- 
til softened. Then add the garlic, 
tomato paste, red pepper flakes 
and half of the ground turkey. 

Cook for about four minutes un- 
til the meat loses its pinkish, raw 
color. Make sure to use a wooden | 
spoon to break up the meat into 
small pieces. Then, add the crushed 
and diced tomatoes, broth, and bay 
leaves. Allow this to sit and simmer 
for 45 minutes. After this time, the | 
broth will have thickened consider- 
ably. Finally, add in the rest of the | 


mester might have wanted me 
to include my favorite brand. 
Sadly, I forgot at the time (it’s 
not written on the socks, but on 
the packaging). 

The name is Merona, which 
is an exquisite name for an ex- | 
quisite sock. Merona also made 
my other sweaters, which are 
just as soft and sleek as the 
socks. 

I will recommend that you 
match argyles and argyle sweat- 
ers. I now have a sweater vest 
of Hopkins colors to match the 
argyles I mentioned last time. It 
might be a tad harder to find a 
matching pattern rather than just 
a matching color, as explained in 
my polo-argyle matching guide | 
— if all success is for naught, | 
having at least one color match is | 
preferable. 

If you are still wary about 
buying a vest, there are other 
applications. If you look up 
“Ralph Lauren Vests” on the In- 
ternet, the most common picture 
shown is a guy in golf attire and 
a sweater vest. Surely you don’t 
need to play golf, but it’s how | 
modern day has us portraying 
“rich and relaxed.” Remember 
Animal House? 

The villainous yet stylish fra- 
ternity members wore sweater 
vests. I’m not in a fraternity 
myself, but I’ve heard and ap- | 
preciate that some of our Greek 
life members take pride in how 
sophisticated they look during 
their Date Parties. 

Either way, fraternity or not, 
you can look stylish and ap- 
propriate when you remove or 
decide not to wear a jacket, and 
instead wear a vest or sweater 
to offset the bland awkward- 
ness of a simple dress-down 
and tie. 


turkey and allow it to simmer for 
20-30 more minutes. Remove the 
bay leaves and season with salt or 
pepper if desired. 


9 


cheese filling. Then begin to as- 
semble the lasagna. On a greased 


by 13 inch baking dish, spread 


1/4 cup of the sauce over the 


dish. Place three noodles on top 


Cheese Filling and Pasta Layers 

Ingredients: 

1 3/4 cup fat free ricotta cheese 

3 cups reduced fat mozzarella, 
sh redded 

1/2 cup Parmesan cheese, grated 

1/2 cup minced fresh basil 

| large egg, lightly beaten 

| teaspoon salt 

1/2 teaspoon pepper 

12 no-boil lasagna noodles 


la 


of the sauce and then 1/3 cup of 
the cheese filling on top of each 
noodle and spread it around. 
Spoon 1 1/2 cups of the sauce 
evenly over the ricotta and repeat 
the layering process. Cover the 


sagna tightly with foil (that has 


been sprayed with vegetable oil) 
and bake for 15 minutes at 375 
degrees. Then, remove the foil 
and sprinkle with the remain- 


ing cup of mozzarella cheese. 


C 
ti 


Directions: 
Mix the ricotta, two cups of 


mozzarella, Parmesan, _ basil, 


egg, salt and pepper to make the 


8 


ontinue to bake uncovered un- 
| the cheese is melted for about 


25 minutes and ta da! You have a 


reat lasagna ready! 


ANNE FABER/GRAPHICS EDITOR 


Is sex taboo at Hopkins? 


e all  under- 
stand Hopkins 
is an academi- 
cally demand- 
ing school, but 
why is it such a socially and 
sexually prude school as well? 
We’re stressed out of our minds 
with work, research and applica- 
tions, yes, but isn’t that the best 
justification to relax and enjoy 
ourselves when we get free time? 
And guess what is one of the best 


| ways to physically and mentally 


relax? Sex. 

There, I said it. Sex. For ev- 
eryone’s sake we all need to re- 
lax and _ start 
feeling com- PVEVUGAC 
fortable with 
ourselves and 
oneeves apd MGLESESEX 
we're sleeping 
with about sex. It will make the 
days a little more relaxing and 
the sex a whole lot better. 

Whenever I hear men and 
women talking about how some 
lover was terrible in bed, I can’t 
help but wonder who's to blame 
for that. We would all love to 
think that we're incredible in bed 
and that it was entirely our part- 
ner’s fault the sex was bad, but 
that’s rarely the case. 

Most of the time I think peo- 
ple were bad together, not indi- 
vidually, where the two weren't 
relaxed and were too awkward to 
actually enjoy it. Luckily, there’s 
a pretty common solution to the 
problem: just figure out a way to 
be comfortable with whomever 
you're sleeping with. A lot of 
common sexual complaints could 
be remedied if the two people 
were just open and relaxed with 
each other. , 

So cast aside the poorly made 
drinks from Maxie’s or PJ’s that 
boosted your confidence enough 
to have sex with someone. Be- 
sides, you're going to run into 
a few issues with “blood flow,” 
tiredness and a massive hang- 
‘over the next morning if it actu- 
‘ally takes 10 drinks for you to 
sleep with someone. 

Having a few drinks is an 
easy, common but ultimately su- 
perficial remedy to sexual awk- 


ANNE FABER/GRAPHICS EDITOR 


~McKenna 


wardness here at Hopkins and 


everywhere else. 

It might suffice in a few situ- 
ations, but people shouldn't 
have to drink to feel comfortable 
enough to have sex. If Hopkins 
students would stop thinking 
about the Schrodinger or Nernst 
equation for a second and actu- 
ally acknowledge their sexuality 
we could actually enjoy our four 
years here. 

If sex is ultimately better when 
both people are relaxed and com- 
fortable with each other, why be 
uptight and tense? 

Even if a guy has the best 
moves in the world and knows 
how to hit 
every spot 
every time, 
a woman 
will never 
have an or- 
gasm if she’s tense or nervous. 
Conversely, if it’s impossible for a 
woman to climax when tense, it’s 
all too easy for men to. 

When guys are nervous or 
tense they tend to finish quicker, 
so they need to just relax and re- 
alize there’s a pretty simply so- 
lution if the first time you have 
sex doesn’t last long enough. 
JUST DO IT AGAIN! Not only do 
guys last longer the second time 
around, but you're having sex 
twice instead of once (win win?). 

And if Hopkins women be- 
come: comfortable enough to tell 
their mediotre lovers what they 

like and what really does it for 
them, there’s a good chance their 
partners will become great lovers 
over time. 

It might be true experience 
in bed that lends lovers a sense 
of what their previous partners 
might have liked, but that’s what 
made previous partners twist 
with pleasure! Everyone's unique 
in what they do and don't enjoy, 
so why not take the guesswork 
out and just hint or tell each other 
what youlike? , 

So instead of having a wom- 
an fake an orgasm or settling 
for mediocre and tense sex, 
why don’t people just relax and » 
enjoy sex? We're in college — if 
you don’t relax and enjoy sex 
now when are you going to? 
Think about it. 


Columnist 
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Frank discussions 
about intimate 
partner violence 


Let me first state that the at- 
tempt on the part of Katelin Witz- 
ke, the author of the article entitled, 

Hopkins men emasculated by 
their girlfriends,” to discuss issues 
of domestic violence on campus is 
laudable. Domestic violence is a 
serious issue and there has been 
growing recognition that it ex- 
ists among non-married couples. 
[he author is absolutely right on 
many points: domestic or intimate 
partner violence can occur against 
men; it can be perpetrated by fe- 
male or same-sex partners (just 
as it can occur against women, 
perpetrated by opposite or same- 
sex partners). She is also correct in 
her assessment that withholding 
Sex to control partners’ behaviors 
is a form of emotional abuse. And 
these are all issues that need to be 
recognized and discussed on all 
college campuses, and Hopkins is 
certainly no different. 

However, the way in which 
the author approached this topic 
had several serious problems, 
some related to incorrect infor- 
mation, others to sensitivity. I 
will begin with the latter: 

Unfortunately, the first mis- 
take was the title. While the au- 
thor seemed to genuinely want 
to show sympathy for the men 
dealing with these issues by stat- 
ing that having emotional abuse 
perpetrated against them emascu- 
lates them, she actually perpetu- 
ates the idea that they are “lesser 
men.” It is this very narrow and 
shame-inducing perspective on 
what it means to be a man that 
prevents men from seeking the 


help they may need and further 
obscures the reality that men can 
be abused. It is doubtful that the 
author would ever say that a wom- 
an who is abused is being robbed 
of her femininity. That is because 
when adhering to strict gender 
roles a woman being abused is 
seen as in line with her feminin- 
ity, but a male being abused is seen 
as something that goes against his 
traditional masculine role. 

Some of the factual issues that 
were stated by the author revolve 
around her description of the 
women that perpetrate this abuse. 
In the sixth paragraph she states 
that the women who are the big- 
gest source of the partner abuse 
are “assertive.” As someone who 
has worked with victims and both 
male and female perpetrators of 
intimate partner violence, I can 
tell. you that assertiveness does 
not lead to abuse. Assertiveness is 
a means of interpersonal interac- 
tion, where the individual is capa- 
ble of asking for what they want or 
need directly while still respecting 
the rights and feelings of others. 
In fact, assertiveness is what we 
teach victims and perpetrators as a 
means to break the cycle of abuse. 
The author also stated that the men 
in these relationships are “pas- 
sive.” This goes back to the previ- 
ous problem raised in the use of 
the term “emasculated.” By using 
this descriptor, the author implies 
that it is a less than masculine man 
who is abused. In a way, this can 
be another way in which the male 
victim is blamed for his abuse. 

The other factual issue present- 
ed in the author’s presentation of 
this issue is the creation of an epi- 
demic when the author is basing 
her beliefs purely on her own per- 
sonal experiences and opinions 
and the conjecture of others. If 
the author wanted to raise aware- 


TO |HE EDITOR 


ness of this issue, she should em- 
ploy facts such as statistics about 
the rates of abuse among college 
students. This is information that 
can be found in research papers 
as well as on websites of organi- 
zations that work with victims of 
intimate partner violence, such as 
House of Ruth. If the author want- 


ed to state that this is a problem | 
on campus, she could have done 


so by stating that she had heard 
from some students that this is 
a problem and that there should 
be further investigation into this 
problem. By using her own per- 
sonal views as a springboard for 
a “serious problem throughout 
Hopkins,” she actually damages 
the chances that the potential 


Let's talk about 
domestic abuse, 
and let’s do it 
honestly 


Domestic abuse is a serious 
issue, and it is one we don’t talk 


| enough about. This is particularly 


true in the case of abuse against 
men. Although exact statistics are 


| hard to come by, a recent Depart- 


reader will take the problem seri- | 


ously. 
In conclusion, what Hopkins 
needs is open and frank discus- 


sions about intimate partner vio- | 


lence in all forms, not statements 
designed to shock and frighten. 
Hopkins needs real education 
on the various forms of intimate 
partner violence such as emotion- 
al abuse, not more false informa- 
tion about these issues. Hopkins 
needs to accept gender expression 
in all forms rather than further 


constriction of what it means to be 


a woman or a man. This column 
has the opportunity to provide for 
all of these needs on a variety of 


topics concerning sexuality and | 


relationships, but it can not do so 
unless sensitivity and awareness 
of these issues is high and the in- 
formation provided is accurate. 


— Jessica Dunn 


If you are experiencing any 


ment of Justice study found that 
one in every four U.S. women and 
one in every 13 U.S. men have been 
physically or sexually assaulted 
by an intimate partner, and no 
doubt even more have been the 
victims of emotional abuse. As 
difficult as it is for women to come 
forward, however, it can be even 
more difficult for men because of 
traditional gender norms. 
According to a conventional 
view of masculinity and femi- 
ninity, men are meant to be the 
dominant partners in a hetero- 
sexual relationship, women, the 
submissive ones. Men are strong; 
women are weak. Of course put- 
ting it in these terms sounds ri- 
diculous, but on some level many 
of us still buy into these rigid 
expectations — a man hitting a 
woman makes us cringe because 
it’s an extreme of the power dy- 
namics we expect. A woman 
hitting a man, meanwhile, is hi- 
larious. The social hierarchy just 
doesn’t work like that. It’s like a 
bunny going after a rhinoceros 
— how could she possibly hurt 
him? How could he possibly be 


hurt by her? 


form of intimate partner vio- | 


lence you should contact: Student 
Counseling Services: (410) 516- 
8278 or House of Ruth: (410) 889- 
7884 ; 


Getting the facts: 


The truth about 
abuse 


Ms. Witzke's Feb. 3rd _ article, 
"Hopkins Men Emasculated By 
Their Girlfriends," is disturbing. 
The author correctly identifies 
abusive relationships as a signifi- 
cant problem for our campus and 
for society; Hopkins's recent spate 
of domestic assault cases supports 
this. Our society's rigid and harm- 
ful gender roles, which portray the 
ideal man as constantly strong and 
emotionless, are a large contribu- 
tor to the radio silence surround- 


ing cases where men are abused, 
and this situation needs to change. 
However, Witzke's discussion 
of both abusers and abuse survi- 
vors is deplorably awry. The im- 
plication that “highly assertive, 
ambitious women” are prone to 
abusing their boyfriends is of 
course ridiculous, and reeks of 
fearmongering about women's 
achievements; if in doubt, consid- 
er that women are rarely warned 
to avoid “highly assertive, ambi- 
tious” men on the grounds that 
they are potential abusers. 
Witzke's comments on abuse 
survivors are equally problem- 
atic. Describing abuse survivors 
as “emasculated” is inexcusable, 
implying as it does that men who 


have been abused have some- 
how lost something fundamental 
from their gender presentation, 
and ate somehow weaker. This 
is ridiculous and disgusting. 


Being a survivor of abuse is not 


an evaluation of one's gender 
presentation or strength. It is in- 


stead the tragic consequence of | 


someone else's decision to abuse. 
Implying that abuse survivors 
are weak is emphatically not a 
message that needs reinforcing. 
If Ms. Witzke is really concerned 
about survivors, she could start 
by not insulting them, and by not 
strengthening the very stereo- 
types that need to be dispelled. 


— Becca Love 


EDITORIAL 


Tensions abroad in Egypt 


Recently the state department issued 
a warning to American citizens in Egypt 
requesting that they leave the country 
due to massive social unrest. Three Hop- 
kins students studying abroad in Egypt 
have thus had their semesters signifi- 
cantly affected by the ordeal. Hopkins 
has recently called the students back 
from Egypt, but the University has yet to 
make a final decision on the fate of the 
students’ semesters. 

Not only are the students in jeopardy 
of losing a valuable cultural experience 
due to the disturbance, but they are also 
in peril of losing the’ semester entirely 
and being forced to graduate late. 

The University can choose one of two 
options, and must make the decision 
soon. Either Hopkins must forbid the 
students from returning to the volatile 
zone, or it must guarantee that the stu- 
dents will receive credit for their classes, 
even if they are forced to return again 
prematurely because of safety concerns. 
Since the students’ semesters have just 
begun, Hopkins has a small window 
of time to decide before the situation 

becomes unsalvageable. If the admin- 
istration decides to bar the students 
from returning to their programs at the 
American University in Cairo (AUC), it 
must take swift action to ensure the stu- 


dents’ spring semesters are not lost be- 
cause of the ordeal. 

The News-Letter fully understands the 
possible risks of sending students back 
to Egypt, especially since the number 
of protests seems only to be increasing. 
This page would obviously not criticize 
the University if it elected to keep the 
students at Homewood, but the decision 
must be made immediately. If Hopkins 
does allow the students to return to the 
AUC, it must guarantee that they will 
receive full credit for their classes, even 
if the situation deteriorates. It would be 
unfair of the University to cause students 
to graduate late because of civil disobedi- 
ence outside of their control. 

If the University continues to leave the 
students in limbo, the students risk facing 
a worst-case scenario: forgoing their se- 
mesters abroad and being forced to grad- 
uate a semester late. This scenario would 
not only be unfair to those students, but 
would also jeopardize the entire semes- 
ter abroad program. Students may be re- 
luctant to go abroad in the future if they 


fear that their academic standing could 
be impacted by circumstances beyond — 


their control. The News-Letter therefore 
urges the University to make a swift and 
careful decision concerning Hopkins un- 


dergraduates studying inEgypt. 


The answer is, the same way 
any person hurts another person: 
through violence, through ma- 
nipulation, through intimidation, 
through insults that can make a 
person question his or her own 
self-worth. Only when the victim is 
male there is yet another barrier re- 
inforcing the culture of silence and 
shame around domestic abuse. 


In Katelin Witzke’s article, 
“Hopkins men emasculated by 
their girlfriends,” the stigma sur- 
rounding male victims of domes- 
tic abuse is one thing she gets 
right. As her title demonstrates, 
however, she gets just about ev- 
erything else dangerously wrong. 

Let’s get one thing straight: 
male victims of domestic abuse 
are just as much men, just as man- 
ly, as any guy out there. To say 
they are “emasculated” as a result 
of a crime done against them, to 
say that someone is less of a man 
due to abuse from a female part- 
ner, does not help male victims — 
it hurts them, reinforcing the idea 
that real men are not abused, that 
real men cannot be victimized 
by women, and if they are, they 
somehow become “Less Than.” 

Such attitudes revictimize 
men and can keep them from 
coming forward rather than of- 
fering them the understanding 
and support they need. 

As for women? Well, accord- 
ing to Witzke’s reams of unsub- 
stantiated anecdotal “evidence,” 
Hopkins has an epidemic of 
female-against-male domestic 
abuse going on, and it’s all be- 
cause of how hard this place is 
and how strong the women are 
— a blatantly misogynistic and 
gender essentialist idea, to put it 
mildly. . 

According to the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention 
(CDC), risk factors for domes- 
tic abuse include low academic 
achievement and unemployment. 
To claim women abuse their boy- 
friends because of “high-stress 
competitive fields’ and_ their 
“assertive, high-maintenance” 
personalities is not only factu- 
ally incorrect, but unbelievably 
sexist. Every few weeks it seems 
there’s a new argument out there 
as to why women should stop 
being so loud, so demanding, so 


career-driven, so bitchy. The fact 


that men are allowed to be BME 
majors without anyone coming 
to the absurd conclusion that this 


makes them criminals, while 
women are vilified for even dar- 
ing to exist in such fields, is testa- 
ment to that. 

Last semester, we had a par- 
ticularly well-known instance 
of male-against-female partner 
violence here on campus. No one 
published a tirade about how 
Hopkins men are getting a de- 
served reputation or how badly 
this “reflects” on the male gen- 
der because to do so would have 
been ridiculous. Individuals are 
not microcosms of the socioeco- 
nomic groups to which they be- 
long. The fact that this logic gets 
brought up every time a member 
of a disadvantaged group steps 
out of societal bounds is particu- 
larly telling. Also, it is disturbing 
that the natural progression of the 
logic put forth in Witzke’s article 
is for women to stop being so very 
assertive and competitive, maybe 
even to drop out of Hopkins and 
its “high-stress’ environment 
entirely, as if a woman's goals or 
boldness have any relation to the 
reality of partner abuse. 

According to the CDC, tradi- 
tional gender norms are a strong 
risk factor for domestic abuse. If 
we want to tackle this issue, we 
need to do so critically and hon- 
estly, not based on outdated ideas 
of gender and what we “know” 
to be true in our guts, regardless 
of the actual facts. 


For more information on do- 
mestic abuse, please visit: www. 
cdc.gov/ViolencePrevention/inti- 
matepartnerviolence/index.html or 
www.thehotline.org. 


If you or anyone you know is 
suffering from domestic abuse, 
the following resources may 
be helpful: JHU Counseling 
Center: 410-516-8278, The Na- 
tional Domestic Violence Hot- 
line: 1-800-799-SAFE(7233) or 


TTY '1-800=787-73224 ee 


— Yelena Tsilker, 
President of the Feminist Alliance 
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Erich Reimer 


You can't fight the power. the 
rise of social media 


any of us have heard 

about the key role that 

the internet and social 

media, such as Twitter, 

Facebook, Gmail, etc, 

played in the recent series of demonstra- 

tions and uprisings throughout much of 

the Middle East. Who would have ex- 

pected that what just five years ago was 

some humorous website shared among 

friends could now morph into a tool ca- 

pable of aiding such events? We also saw 

how the government of Egypt panicked 

and “pulled the plug” on the country’s 

internet (or at least tried, though it didn’t 
work very well). 

All this news follows a great mile- 


stone for the internet — the internet 
willin a few days be running out of IP 
Addresses, and so will have to begin 


adding digits in order to accommodate 
the great increase in website genera- 
tion. Facebook now has over half a bil- 
lion members, and is rivaling Google in 
the number of unique hits per month. 
What's the future of the internet and 
social media and is it a good thing that 
they are playing an increasingly essen- 
tial role in our lives? ; 

The internet and social media have 
really been gaining the most speed in 
the past five years to ten years, as web- 
surfing becomes more integrated into 
people's lives and we suddenly all try to 
remember what life was like before we 
got Facebook. 

Naysayers to the internet and social 
media will be decrying how it is driving 
us away from what our social lives were 
like just fifty years ago as they proudly 
brag that they refuse to get a Facebook or 


only use it once a month. Yet because of 


their Luddite pride, they are missing out 
on a human transformation on the level 
of the creation of electricity. 

Think about it for a second — if you 
didn’t have Facebook, IM or e-mail (yes, 
there are still a few select people who re- 
fuse to learn how to use e-mail), how are 
you going to communicate with people 
who aren’t directly around you at all 
times? Spend hours licking envelopes 

and mailing letters? 

Trying repeatedly to call them and 
playing phone-tag? Suddenly you be- 
gin losing touch with a lot of your old 
friends and contacts. Now, with the ad- 
vent of the internet into our social lives, 
rather than as a solitary recreation as 
long before, it’s easy to stay in touch. 

It is not only easy to stay in touch, but 
also to make new connections. The world 
is a very inter-connected place and often 
someone you meet might already know 
someone you know. Without something 
like Facebook, you would never know 
you had “mutual friends.” This makes 
it so you seem more connected already 
and sometimes breaks the ice. And if 
youre in an organizational role where 

you need to contact people across vast 
distances, then the way the modern in- 
ternet and social media works is ideal. 

You can easily message someone 
from the other side of the country to 
establish a partnership or whatnot, but 
the difference between this and e-mail 
is that having an active Facebook profile 
(with your interests, posts from friends, 


Erich Reimer is a sophomore Applied Math- 
ematics & Statistics and International Stud- 
ies double major from Albany, NY. 


photos of your life, etc.) establishes 
your credibility in a way a simple e- 
mail address can’t. Even governments, 
politicians, non-profits and businesses 
have realized the power of social me- 
dia in reaching their constituents and 
customers in a non-intrusive and cost- 
effective method, which is why nearly 
every legitimate one of those types of 


groups now has a Facebook account, | 


page or group. 

This phenomenon is what we saw in 
the uprisings in the Middle East — or- 
ganizers from across the country who 
never met became steadfast allies and 
worked together to coordinate the pro- 
tests. They had never met face-to-face 
before then and might still not meet for 
many years, if ever. 

Not only can you do this from across 
countries, but from across the world 
— for example, the Facebook event “A 
Virtual ‘March of Millions’ in Solidar- 
ity with Egyptian Protestors” as of to- 
day has over 850,000 people “attending” 
with four million “Awaiting Reply.” 
That’s the power of social media. 

Of course there are downsides to so- 


cial media as well. They appeal to cer- | 


tain instincts in humans that can make 
it insanely addictive and suddenly you 
find yourself on Facebook when you 


should be doing homework. Also the | 
lack of face-to-face contact can certainly | 
change the way our social relationships | 


feel at times. 
These are downsides, which is why 
when you use social media you need a 


strong discipline and key awareness of | 


what your purpose is in using them. 
And of course some things you post on 


social media will be there for a very long | 
time; possibly forever, leading to an im- | 
mense variety of possible consequences | 


in the future. And of course, there is the 
issue of information privacy, for which 


Facebook has been embroiled in the oc- | 


casional scandal. 

Yet in the end, what I say is that all 
these downsides are minute and can be 
easily eliminated through simply know- 
ing what you're doing. The benefits of 
social media are far too great to not use 
them. It’s like refusing to live in New 
York City because you don’t like the traf- 
fic — just be smart about it and be able to 
control yourself. 

Facebook, Twitter, Gmail, Friendster, 
Tumbler, Myspace, Wikipedia (in a way), 
online web communities, forums, etc. — 
many of these social media outlets began 
just a few years ago but have now grown 
to unprecedented sizes, seemingly over- 
night. Is this a bubble? I don’t think so, 
as many of these services are free and 
have found ways to remain profitable or 
at least profit-neutral. 

No one will refuse an almost com- 
pletely free lunch, so besides the occa- 
sional technology-hater, few people are 
going to be able to completely discon- 
nect themselves from social media once 
they are on. 

This is, to put it simply, the way the 
world is going. Jump on the boat, or, in 
the words of the Mark Zuckerberg (Face- 
book founder, although considering he’s 
now more famous than everyone except 
for maybe President Obama I doubt 
there are introductions needed) in the 
movie “The Social Network” (part of 
which was filmed at Hopkins!) “you're 
going to be left behind.” It’s good, it’s 
free, why not? 


\ Le 
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With the exception of editorzals, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


I've got it! A way 
to save AOL. 


lan Scott 


ANNE FABER/GRAPHICS EDITOR 


You've got news: Hulfington to revamp AOL 


nyone who has been on 
AOL.com in recent years 
can undoubtedly attest to 
the site’s lack of quality 
journalism. Titles such as 
“Don’t Mess With This ‘Grandma” and 
“Taste-Testing New Wendy’s Sandwich” 
litter the site, tributes to “The AOL Way.” 


| The AOL Way refers to a recently leaked 


AOL memo profiling the company’s 
goals and methods for attracting read- 
ers. 

Editors are instructed to choose sto- 
ries based on traffic potential, revenue 
potential, edit quality and turn-around 
time. Other goals proposed by AOL 
CEO Tim Armstrong include increas- 
ing the number of stories that feature 
videos and optimizing stories for search 
engines. 

The memo reinforces the idea that 
companies like AOL and Yahoo are con- 
tent to throw investigative journalism to 
the wayside in favor of “filler” stories. 
This approach reflects AOL's history as 
a portal and not as a respected name in 
news. But is all that about to change? 

On Sunday, AOL announced that it 
had purchased the Huffington Post for 
$300 million in cash and $15 million in 
stock. The acquisition is an unqualified 
success for the Huffington Post, which 
was created in 2005 with just a $1 million 
investment. Huffington herself is net- 
ting around $100 million in the deal, as 
well as a brand new title, namely editor- 
in-chief of AOL's content division. The 
online newspaper's audience will imme- 
diately surge to over 100 million unique 
viewers each month. 

For AOL, the acquisition is less 
straightforward. Many concerned stock- 
holders are certainly wondering wheth- 
er this newest high-profile acquisition 
will help AOL. AOL has been struggling 
since regaining its independence as a 
separate public company in 2009 after 
its disastrous $350 billion merger with 
Time Warner in 2000, often termed one 
of the worst mergers in history. 

However, AOL stockholders should 
not worry because the Huffington Post 
acquisition has much less in common 
with the AOL-Time Warner merger 
than with AOL’s more recent acquisi- 
tions of niche market media compa- 
nies including Engadget, Techcrunch 


and Patch.com. 

The goal of the AOL-Time Warner 
merger (at least from AOLs point of 
view) was simple. AOL was the domi- 
nant force in dial-up internet, but needed 
Time Warner’s broadband services and 
content to help keep the company cur- 
rent in the rapidly advancing internet 
age. The deal ideally would have created 
the first complete media company of the 
Internet Age. AOL hoped that people 
would come to AOL for all of their news. 
However, the deal was over-priced due 
to a huge stock bubble and the two com- 
panies failed to synergize. AOL never 
became a trusted name in journalism 
and Time Warner eventually spun AOL 
off. 

Through the purchases of Huffington 
Post and the other smaller news com- 
pany, AOL is attempting to bolster its 
content by throwing money at popular, 
recently created companies rather than 
develop content itself. The Huffington 
Post has grown to establish itself as a 
forerunner in the online news market. 
With 25 million unique viewers a month, 
it will bring a huge, devoted following to 
an ailing AOL. 

More important is the way that the 
Huffington Post has garnered this at- 
tention. One reason is because of its 
high profile writers, including Barack 
Obama and Hillary Clinton, not to men- 
tion its founder and namesake, Arianna 
Huffington. Huffington, who has risen 
to celebrity status in recent years, is an 
avowed liberal, and her site is no more 
impartial. 

Some people may lament that AOL, a 
multibillion-dollar media giant, has giv- 
en over the reins to such a left-leaning 
journalist. However, the fact of the mat- 
ter is that more and more people want to 
read opinionated news now, regardless 
of the inherent bias. 

Ideally for AOL, Huffington can 
smoothly and quickly implement mas- 
sive changes and lead the transition to 
more relevant content and thus crown 
AOL the king of the internet once again 
— or, at least, make AOL a respected 
player in the world of internet journal- 
ism, which is distinctly possible. 

However, a rougher transition is more 
likely. Huffington is being thrown into 
the deep end, and, despite her qualifica- 


tions and competence, the fact that she 
has no experience managing anything 
near AOU size is plain for everyone to 
see. 

Furthermore, the Huffington Post 
is an aggregation news site, meaning 
that it collects news from other places 
and brings them together in one place. 
Huffington has been criticized for this 
approach, but her success reflects the 
readers’ approval. The Huffington Post 
has complemented the aggregated news 
with stories broken by its own reporters 
as well as pieces written by popular con- 
tributors. 

The Huffington Post does devote a sig- 
nificant proportion of its content to filler 
stories as well. Celebrity stories in par- 
ticular are among the most popular on its 
website. Currently, a video of Christina 

Aguilera blundering the national anthem 

has over 5,000 comments. It remains to be 

seen whether the pressures and content 
demands of AOL will force Huffington to 
resort to more of these stories. 

On the flip side, AOL's gargantuan re- 
sources could allow her to improve the 
quality of the stories, while still meeting 
AOL's demands for traffic. The upside is 
huge for AOL, while the risk is relatively 
small. $315 million is a lot of money, and 
the $300 million in cash accounts is 40 
percent of AOL's cash reserve. There is a 
lot riding on this merger, but the risk is 
only a fraction of that of the AOL-Time 
Warner merger. 

At the very least, the stir caused by 
this acquisition will cause a spike in traf- 
fic from eager or curious readers. Wheth- 
er AOL will be able to compete with news 
giants like the New York Times or the 
Washington Post remains to be seen. 

However, it is very unlikely that Ari- 
anna Huffington, who has an astute eye 
for business, would have sacrificed her 
company for a quick, albeit large, payday. 
Most likely, Huffington will slowly but 
surely improve both AOL’s miserable con- 
tent and their plummeting readership. All 
1 know for certain is that I will definitely 
be periodically checking up on AOL.com. 


Ian Scott is a freshman International 
Studies and Economics double major from 
New York, NY. He is the Opinions editor 
for The News-Letter. 


Hopkins Security breaks the ice, but not the tension 


By ALEX DASH 


hen the first snow- 
flakes of Intersession 
fell into the AMR I 
courtyard, they did 
not find peace. They 
quickly found themselves pushed and 
shoved, crammed into buckets and 
pulled out, smashed and heaped to- 
gether. Over the course of several days, 
a gleaming edifice rose in the court- 
yard. , 
It was an imprecise heap of 
snow. Though it had a complete dome 
recalling the Renaissance masters, no 
tools more advanced than buckets and 
determination were used. It was a mar- 
vel and a triumph that stood ten feet 
tall at its tip and comfortably sat a doz- 
en people inside. ; 

The past tense used here is not due 
to the warm weather, which has since 
melted down much of the remains of 
the Snowgloo. The past tense used here 
is thanks to the senseless and unwar- 
ranted actions of Hopkins Security. — 


The Snowgloo stood for a mere three 


days before a single maintenance man 
; a 


Bs bs 
if * 
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armed witha shovel came and knocked 
off the top half of the structure. Here I 
do not wish to lose the casual reader 
to a giggle and a glance to the next 
page. Inconsequential act though it 
may seem, Security's destruction of 
the Snowgloo is actually a violation of 
the students’ trust, a laugh in the face 
of hard work, and, unquestionably, a 
thoughtless action. Here’s why. 

Over two dozen students worked on 
the Snowgloo, with some who put in 
just a few minutes, and others putting 
in entire days. All told, the Snowgloo 
took just over 250 man hours to com- 
plete. It was a communal effort involv- 
ing not just most of Sylvester house, but 
students from AMR II, Wolman and the 

Buildings. It was the sort of collegiate 
activity that engages not just bodies, 
~ but minds. a 

The man responsible for knocking 
off the top half of the Snowgloo gave 
the official reason, handed down from 

above: the freezing rain due that eve- 
ning would melt away the hard packed 
snow, compfomising the structure’s 
integrity and thus threatening to send 
chunks of ice plummeting onto the un- 


suspecting heads of those within. So, a 
risk of life and limb. This at first seems 
perfectly sensible and doubtless par- 
ents at home might agree. 

But consider for a minute the other 
things Security lets students due that 
can be dangerous. Snow ball fights. 
Snow football (full-contact football that 
relies on the snow to lessen the pain of 
being thrown down). Sledding down 
Bloomberg Hill. Any kind of sport. Stu- 
dents, of their own volition and often 
with the encouragement and even the 
blessing of the school, regularly trek 
downtown, to the Inner Harbor, Fell’s 
Point and many less trendy and more 
dangerous areas; several branches of 
Hopkins’s administration sponsor ser- 
vice activities in run-down areas of 
town. 

College students are adults. We are 


responsible for our own safety, and (for 


the most part) succeed day in and day 
out. If Hopkins lets its students go out 
into the dangerous world whenever 
they like, there is no reason to destroy 
a snow igloo. The Snowgloo represents 


a triumph of will, a team effort that — 


was to be enjoyed by all. For the mas- 


terminds and the biggest contributors 
to the project, it was a structure to be 
extremely proud of; for all else it was to 
be admired. 

At its death, a feeling of frustra- 
tion beset the students who made the 
Snowgloo. Indeed, the anger and frus- 
tration that Security engendered by 
knocking it down far outweighs what- 
ever minor bodily harm a small scrap 
of falling ice, which would have mere 
feet to accelerate before contact, would 
have had. Furthermore, since any ice 
chunk would only fall after signifi- 
cant melting, it is likely that said’piece 
would be small in size; the odds that 
this piece would actually hit anyone 
are even smaller. 

After all, the numerous trees around 
campus regularly shed snow and ice 
chunks. I myself received a wallop 
while passing under the leaning tree 
near the FFC. It did not hurt much, even 
from a height of about twenty feet. 

_ If Hopkins lets students engage in 
real world activities that can be danger- 
ous (Fell’s Point on Halloween), there 
is no reason to knock down a snow ig- 


loo that represents such hard work and | ies major from Sacramento, CA. 


such communal effort. There is even 
less reason when the danger posed is 
quite small and the anger created is 
quite large. , 

The proper course of action would 
have been to post a warning sign out- 
side the entrance to the Snowgloo. 
Knocking it down without consulta- 
tion or warning was a thoughtless and 
needless action. As adults, students 
deserve discretion over their own 
safety, and Hopkins Security should 
respect that. 

In The Discourses, Machiavelli prais- 
es virtue: selfless action by citizens to 
build and protect their communities. 
Today, civic virtue is considered a cor- 
nerstone of any democracy, any repub- 
lic and any community. When Hopkins 
students come together to build some- 
thing, no matter how ephemeral, the 
only thing that should knock it down 
is the gentle Mother Nature, not a man 
withashovel, = 


Alex Dash is a freshman International Stud- 
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Kim O’Donnel is a trained chef, na- 
tionally recognized online food 
H personality, and online journalist. 
=A graduate of the Institute of Culi- 
@nary Education, she is a regular 
Sy contributor to True/Slant.com and 
§ Culinate.com. She has also written 
tor the Washington Post, Real Sim- 
ple, and Huffington Post. Born and 
raised in Philadelphia, she now 
lives in Seattle with her husband. 
meaFor more information, visit 
=) www.kimodonnel.com. 
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YOUR WEEKEND Fip.10-3 
Alva to speak about experiences with HRC 


By FLORENCE LAU 
Your Weekend Editor 


Contests 


By FLORENCE LAU 
Your Weekend Editor 


Baltimore's Small Foods party, a celebration of Small edibles, begins at 8 p.m. on Saturday, 
Feb. 12 at The Whole Gallery. This is the annual Baltimore contest of delicious small foods: mini 
cupcakes, bite-sized cookies, petit fours and more. For those who have been wanting an excuse 
to mess around in the kitchen, this is the perfect opportunity to do so. 

[here are no sign-ups for anyone who wants to enter. Anyone who shows up can compete. 
Be sure to bring enough of your entries to share with a crowd. The more people who try it, the 
more who will support your delicacy, since entries are judged through the volume of applause 
and the amount of audience participation. Judging begins at 9:30 p-m., and no other entries will 
be accepted after this time, so come early to let the crowd taste your finished product. 


COURTESY OF NEWYORK.SERIOUSEATS.COM 
ni cupcakes will be available at the Small Foods party held at The Whole Gallery on Saturday 


and tun at Small Foods party 


Baltimore's annual celebration of tiny delicacies includes free tasting opportunities 


There are five trophy-winning Small Foods prize categories. 


[he smallest food (judged against the normal-sized version) will win “The Golden Tooth- 


pick.” 


Creativity is awarded by “The Bright Idea Award,” which is given to the most original and 


inventive presentation. 


Of course, taste plays a roll, and “The Yummo! Award” is given to the food that is consid- 


ered the most delicious. 


“The Blue Plate Special” is what would be considered a perfect mini-meal, possibly, but not 


necessarily, complete with edible bowl. 


Finally, the grand prize is not only a trophy, but also a giant can of mini-corn and the op- 
portunity to host next year’s Small Foods party. The winner of this category will be he or she 
whose entry is the most popular with the crowd at the event. The winner will have to win over 
not only the crowd’s aesthetic tastes with a visually appealing entry, but also their taste buds 


with something delicious. 


Each winner will receive an as-of-yet unannounced “special award.” 
The John Gumby Jazz Fiasco will be providing live musical entertainment during the party. 
The Whole Gallery is located at 405 West Franklin St. on the third floor. There is a suggested 


donation of $2, but there is no fee to get into the event itself. 
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i ~~ Relay for Life selling chocolate valentines 

, : formed. 
I Relay for Life is selling chocolate Valentines for $2 to $3 on Thursday, Feb. 10 at Nolan’s | 

1 and Sunday, Feb. 13 at the FFC and Nolan’s. For those who wish their love to bea secret, 1 

1 chocolates can be delivered straight to specified dorm rooms for an extra $1. All proceeds 1 

1 will be given directly to aid cancer research and cancer patients. i 
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On Saturday, Feb. 12, Staff Sergeant Eric Alva will be speaking in 
Shriver Hall about his involvement with the Humans Rights Campaign 
(HRC) and especially his work in getting “Don’t Ask, Don’t Tell” re- 
pealed. 

A veteran of the U.S. Marine Corps, Alva has been a prominent 
spokesperson for the HRC since 2007. 

He was an influential advocate for the repeal of “Don’t Ask, Don’t 
Fell,” a law which allowed gay and lesbian soldiers to serve in the 
military only if they were “in the closet.” 

Alva raised awareness through public appearances and media inter- 
views about this issue and the stresses of serving in the military while 
this law was still in effect. Alva also met with various congressional 
leaders to garner their support in the repeal of this law. 

On Dec. 22, 2010, his efforts were rewarded as he was able to stand 
behind President Obama when he signed the repeal of “Don’t Ask, 
Don’t Tell” into effect. 

This event runs from 8 to 9:30 p.m. Come prepared with questions 
for the Q&A session after his speech’, 

Admission is free and open to the general public. 


COURTESY OF INSIDESOCIAL.COM 
Alva will speak about his experiences to students. 


Listen up, BITs (that’s Baltimoreans 
in Training), for the next two weeks 
you should be walking around with an 
indescribable glow. I want women on 
the street to ask you if you're pregnant. 
Yes, men, that includes you. You get 
extra points if they rub your tummy 


and ask, “When are 


you due?” 

The reason for all 
this glow and _ hap- 
piness? The Steelers 
lost the Superbowl. 


If you're from Pitts- 


burgh and you refuse to denounce the 
Steelers, get the eff out of my city. Your 
kind and non-seafood eaters are not 
welcome here. 

Why am I forcing you to dump on 
the Steelers and Steelers’s fans? Well, 
dear reader, the answer is quite simple. 
We're football rivals. 

Right, that was a bit disingenuous. 
We're rivals because the Ravens and 
the Steelers are historically the top 
contenders in the AFC North Divi- 
sion. “Historically” meaning for the 
eight years or so since the division was 


Everything 
sense if you had some context about 
Baltimore’s tragic football past. Be- 
fore we had the Ravens, we were the 
Baltimore Colts. Yes, the Indianapolis 


would make more 


Colts once belonged to Baltimore. 
As most Baltimoreans will tell you, 
the Colts betrayed and murdered 
your father. 

Oh 
However, they did steal away from 
Baltimore in the middle of the night. 


Being Baltimorean 


have endured from that time. When 
the Colts left, they took Baltimore’s 
football history with them. 

Johnny Unitas, a subject for an- 
other column, and all of his achieve- 
ments were no longer the Baltimore 
Colts’s achievements, but rather the 
Indianapolis Colts’s achievements. 
Let me say this: Johnny Unitas never 
was nor ever has been an Indianapo- 
lis Colt. His records, though, read as 
such. 

After the Colts’s owner, Bob Irsay, 
made his “Midnight Ride” to India- 
napolis, Baltimore was left without a 
football team for 12 long years. This 

_is where the rivalry with the Steelers 
begins. 

Since Baltimore football fans had 
no team to root for, they looked to 


Why Superbowl rivalry ts a big deal in B'more 


other cities and teams to cheer 
on. A small number placed their 
hats in the Steelers’s ring. 

For 12 years, this wasn’t a 
problem. When Art Modell, 
owner of the Cleveland Browns, 
pulled a similar move to Bob 


wait, that’s Darth Vader. 


Whether Irsay and moved his team to 
this is true or Baltimore, football fans had an 
Ferrante not is rather in-city team to cheer for. Some 


Baltimore Steelers’s fans did not, 
however, realign their allegiance. 
Big mistake. 

So this is where we are at: it’s 
all the Indianapolis Colts’s fault. 
Although Baltimore’s _ rivalry 
with the Steelers can get a little 
heated and sometimes nasty, on 
the whole it is still rather pure. 
Baltimore didn’t wrong the Steel- 
ers and the Steelers didn’t wrong 
the Ravens. They are just the 
two smartest kids in high school 
who hate each other because 
they both want valedictorian. 
Ultimately, it doesn’t matter be-. ~~ 


cause that weird communist kid 

in the back who is obsessed with 
cheese comes from out of the 
bleachers and intercepts it, while 
everyone around him just stands 
there scratching their heads, ask- 
ing, “How in the hell did that 
happen?” 


irrelevant. The 
feelings of be- 
trayal and an- 
ger are what 


Calendar 
of 
JHU. Events 
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| Thursday, Feb. 10 


JHU Study Abroad Fair 
10 a,M.- 2 p.m. 
Glass Pavilion 


Meet _ representatives 
from study abroad pro- 
grams and various uni- 
versities outside Balti- 
more in the first annual 
study abroad fair held in 
the Glass Pavilion. 


Make Your Own Candy 
For Valentine’s Day 
7-9 P.M. 
Charles Commons 
Kitchen & MPR 


Kick off Valentine’s Day 
celebrations with Charles 
Commons Connections! 
Learn how to make 
chocolates, rock candy, 
lollipops and more with 
Dr. Michael Yassa and 
Dr. Renee Vidal as well 
as Assistant Director Co- 
rey Michalos. Decorative 
bags will be provided for 
you to wrap your treats 
for someone special. 
Other arts and crafts 
supplies for making cards 
will also be provided. 


Friday, Feb. II 


Lovestruck: A Valen- 
tine’s Day Dance 
9 p.m. - 1:30 a.m. 
Great Hall 


OLE is celebrating Val- 
entine’s Day witha free 
semi-formal dance. La- 
tino music, free food 
from Chicken Rico, 
and a fondue fountain 
with strawberries and 
marshmallows will all 
be at the dance. Food 
will be served begin- 
ning at 9 p.m. 


Fr Ol Fife 


Hopkins Bengali Orga- 
nization Rice Festival 
6-8p.m. 

Glass Pavilion 


The Bengalis at JHU 
are celebrating rice on 
Friday by giving out 
food and prizes in the 


Glass Pavilion. There 


will be Indian food, 
guessing games and 
cultural | demonstra- 


tions included at this 
free event. 


Sunday, Feb. 13 


Sterling Brunch 
10 a.m. - 2 p.m. 
Fresh Food Cafe 


The FFC is serving a 
traditional Sterling 
Brunch with a= spe- 
cial Valentine’s Day- 
themed menu includ- 
ing _ scrambled eggs 
with fresh goat cheese 
and made-to-order 
French toast. Other 
Sterling Brunch favor- 
ites will be available as 
well as a: magnificent 
dessert spread. There 
is no additional charge 
for any student with a 
meal plan, and it costs 
$13.50 in Dining Dol- 
lars. 


Love Your Planet 
6-9 p.m. 
Various Locations 


SEA is hosting an en- 
vironmentally friendly 
free Valentine’s Day 
celebration. Events 
include recycled val- 
entines in the McCoy 
MPR, Dirt Cups with 
Gummy Hearts in the 
AMRI MPR, and V-Day 
Cupcakes in the Charles 
Commons Kitchen. 


Calendar 
of B’more 
Events 


Friday, Feb. II 


Zombie Prom 
8 p.m.-1a.m. 
Baltimore Free Farm 


Come celebrate zombies 
while dressed as one for 
a night of rock, home 
brew, and of course, 
brains. An $8 to s10 do- 
nation. is suggested at 
the door, but admission 
itself is free. 


Saturday, Feb. 12 


lron Horses and Shad- 
ows of War 
12-1p.m. 
Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Museum 


Join Jeff Goodson as he 
discusses the candidates 


in the 1860 U.S. Presi- 
dential Campaign. He 
will focus on key issues 
that divided Maryland- 
ers: econqmics, slavery, 
and states rights, among 
others. He will also dis- 
cuss the May 1860 Con- 
stitutional Union Na- 
tional Convention. and 
the June 1860 Demo- 


Sunday, Feb. 13 


MICA Raw Art Sale 
12:30 - 4. p.m. 
MICA Black Box The- 
atre 


The Student Activities 
Office at MICA is spon- 
soring a sale of various 
cratic National Conven- “raw” (unframed and 
tion, as both were held unmatted) artwork to 
in Baltimore. The mu- the public. Prints, pho- 
seum is located on 901 tographs, drawings, 
West Pratt Street, and paintings, — sculptures, 
admission is 914. ° and more will be avail- 
able for purchase. 

The Firebird 

7:30 -9 p.m. 
Baltimore Museum of 

Art 


Fools for Love 
7:30 -9 p.m. 
Germano’s Trattoria 

Baltimore Ballet is per- 


forming The Firebird, 
the balcony scene from 
Romeo and Juliet in the 
Meyerhoff Auditorium 
at the BMA. All seats 
are $35. For more in- 
formation, please visit 
http://www.baltimore- 
ballet.org. 


Just in time for Valen- 

tine’s Day, jazz guitarist 

Mike Gellar and vocal- 

ist. Christiana Drapkin 

perform songs at Ger- 

mano’s Trattoria in the 
heart of Little Italy with 
their quartet to cele- 
brate the ups and downs 
of love. Come listen to 
music by celebrated 
composers like George 
and Ira Gershwin, Rog- 
ers & Hart, Irving Berlin, 
and more. Songs range 
from lighthearted flir- 
tation to soulful blues. 
Germano’s Trattoria is 
located on 300 South 
COURTESY OF BALTIMORERALLETORG High St. , 
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Dope Body kicks off Witness debuts huge hit with JHUconfessions 
Baltimore Curator Series 


nu SARAH SALOVAARA 
‘or Lhe News-Lettey 


Despite Baltimore Ss prolific 


and far-reaching music scene, 


Hopkins has yet to establish a 
recurring Campus concert series 
showcasing local talent 

Junior Jonah Furman is an 
gling to change that with his 
“Baltimore Curators” project 

Furman, a News-Letter staff 
writer, said he has wanted to do 
this for “forever,” but the idea fi- 
nally came to fruition a couple of 
months ago. 

After acquiring funds 
the Student Activities Board, 
Furman booked his first band, 
Dope Body. 


from 


He made the conscious deci- 
sion to provide the Baltimore- 
based bands with as much artis- 
tic freedom as possible, striving 
to put on more of a “product, a 
play of sorts, rather than just a 
simple concert.” 

He gave Dope Body permis- 
sion to choose two other bands 
for the bill and to design post- 
ers for the gig, which featured 
the faint outline of what ap- 
peared to be a man running in 


tighty-whities sometime past 
midnight. 
g 
To Furman’s pleasant sur- 


prise, Dope Body asked their 
friends Ecstatic Sunshine and 
Rapdragons to join them for the 
show, fashioning a most eclectic 
and diverse bill. 

At the inaugural concert this 
past Saturday, which took place 
in Levering’s Great Hall, there 
was surely something for every- 
body. 

Rapdragons opened — albeit 
an hour behind schedule due to 
some transportation difficulties 
— with, well, rap. 

The shaggy-haired duo layer 
their own rhymes over backing 
tracks Of Various Samples. 

From a subjective perspec- 
tive, unfortunately, the band is 
imbalanced in more than one 
Way. 

Foremost, to this listener, their 
samples outshine their own lyr- 
ics. 

This might have something 
to do with the fact that a major- 
ity of their backing tracks are 
derived from fellow (and more 


tamous) Baltimoreans such as 


and Future Is- 
lands. In fact, their most recent 
EP is entitled Balti- 


more 


Beach House 


Featuring 


It's hard to decide if it is an 
homage as intended, or if Rap- 
dragons piggy-backs off the suc- 
cess of their contemporaries 

Secondly, one of the MCs, ¢ Te 
Ward, wearing a fantastic sweat- 
shirt that read “Aged to Perfec- 
tion,” was a far stronger rapper 
than his partner, Nick Often. 

Like a wrestling match 
Often kept tag-teaming 
Ward, with his ever-shortening 


of 


sorts, 


breaths, to step in and take over, 


though the disparity in skill 
made the performance unbal- 
anced. 

Next up was Wham City 


staple Ecstatic Sunshine, which, 
over the years, has essentially 
just become a pseudonym for its 
lone constant Matthew Papich. 

Since his partner, Dustin 
Wong, left the band in 2008 to 
focus on Ponytail, Papich has 
enlisted a bevy of rotating musi- 
cians for his albums. 

Ecstatic Sunshine’s music is 
just that: music, void of lyrics. 

The riffs, emanating from 
dueling guitars and noise ma- 
chines, often recall a hybrid of 
an elaborate pinball machine 
and the classic Space Invaders 
video game. 

Though catchy, after a while, 
the songs just meld together in 
an ambient (and Ambien-like) 


blanket, which is the risk one | 


takes without any words or vo- 
cals to mix things up. 

Last, but not least, were the 
curators themselves, Dope 
Body. 

If one started feeling a little 
woozy during Ecstatic Sun- 
shine’s set, Dope Body snapped 
the audience right out of. their 
daze with their hard, fast, heavy 
punk. 

Stark contrast would be an un- 
derstatement. ’ 

Interestingly enough, 
headliners are the only unsigned 
band out of the bunch, but their 
high-energy performances have 
nevertheless won them a sub- 
stantial fan base. 

Nearly every aspect of the 
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the | 


By FLORENCE LAU 
Your Weekend Editor 


Playwrights who are part of 
Witness Theater seem to be able 
to find subject material for their 
shows anywhere, from fruits 
pondering philosophy to crime- 
solving in outer space. 

This time, though, they sought 
material from a very different 
source — the infamous, anony- 
mous messageboard /HUconfes- 
sions — in a show appropriately 
titled /HUlconfessions. 

]HUconfessions is an internet 
forum on which anyone with a 
Hopkins email address can post 
statements 


confessions 
anonymously. 

The anonymity affords us- 
ers the freedom to express their 
opinions and ask questions 
about whatever they want: re- 
cent topics include rush events, 
housing and the best place to 
buy stamps. 

Witness Theater took par- 
ticularly memorable posts and 
threads from JHUconfessions and 
morphed them into a surprising- 
ly coherent show in which their 
goal was to “give voice, presence 
and weight to the range of at- 
titudes expressed anonymously 
by members of the student body.” 
Every line in the show came 
straight from the text on the web- 
site. 

The setup itself was simple; 
several tables, chairs and at one 
point a blackboard made up the 
sparse backdrop. Witness The- 


| ater meant for the content that 


constituted the heart of this 
show to truly shine, showing 
the diverse opinions and topics 
debated on /HUconfessions, in- 
stead of fancy props and back- 
grounds. 

In twenty-three sketches, the 
show touched on many different 
issues that the writers found on 
the site. 

The majority of the show was 
meant to be funny, echoing the 


| crude, offbeat humor in the posts. 


For the most part, it achieved its 
goal. 

While a large amount of the 
content was misogynistic, rac- 
ist, or composed of internet in- 
jokes, this stemmed from the 
source material taken from the 
message board, and it was pre- 
sented in such a Satirical way 
that the audience couldn’t help 
but laugh at how ridiculous it 


really was. 

The sketch that comes to 
mind, one of the best and most 
engaging comedy sketches of the 
evening, was “Classroom Poli- 
tics.” 

In this sketch, a group of peo- 
ple sat at a few desks and threw 
out judgmental remarks about 
quite possibly every race or eth- 
nicity underneath the sun. 

Asians, for example, were pre- 
sented as socially awkward and 
only good at math. 

White people, apparently, 
used slaves to cook Thanksgiv- 
ing, dinner. 

The sheer ridiculousness of 
these offhand , remarks, when 
taken in context, made it diffi- 
cult to believe that someone had 
actually posted them on an in- 
ternet forum with a true convic- 
tion in these beliefs, anonymous 
or otherwise. 

This sketch garnered one of 
the highest number of laughs in 
the entire evening, likely because 
of how successfully the satire 
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Members of Witness acted out scenes comprised of lines taken entirely from the notorious website, JHU Confessions. 


came through. 


There were a few sketches, 


At other times, the show 
was funny because the things 
said were just absurd. In “Paper 
Marriage,” the character asked 
for someone to marry him in a 
“technical paper marriage” so 
that he could mark his annual 
income under $25,000 and there- 
fore get a scholarship to attend 
Hopkins. 

It was a short, simple mono- 
logue, but it was hilarious be- 
cause someone had _ actually 
asked this. 

The forum itself was the sub- 
ject of much teasing, as well. 
Someone played the character of 
an actual troll (an online “troll” 
is someone who posts inflam- 
matory messages meant only 
to inflame other users) running 
around and provoking the oth- 
ers. 

Characters also tried to ver- 
bally convey emoticons that are 
usually used in chatspeak (such 
as :D, or :P), which got a lot of 
laughter. 


though, that made the audience 
stop and go, “Wait. What just 
happened?” and there was some 
nervous laughter during the 
sketches that didn’t seem to have 
a central plot. 

In “Red Leader,” for instance, 
the cast stood in a line and shout- 
ed out random phrases under a 
red light that bathed the entire 
stage. 

The length of the production 
was also an issue; towards the 
end of the show, the audience 
began to get a little restless, as it 

started to drag on a little bit too 
much for their tastes. 

While most of the sketches 
in the show were meant to be 
funny, there were several that 
were serious. These serious 
scenes made up some of the best 
overall sketches in the whole 
show. 

They were poignant, touching 
and made the audience think. 
The one that really 
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Strong perlormance {rom Bardem doesn't save weak biutiful 


By ALEC MEACHEM 
For The News-Letter 


Alejandro Gonzalez [farritu’s 
Biutiful has been nominated for 
two Oscars — best actor and best 
foreign language film — and 
rightfully so. 

The film follows its protago- 
nist Uxbal,-played by the gruff- 
ly charming Javier Bardem, 
through the Barcelona “under- 
world,” and through the dan- 
gers he faces and the sacrifices 
he makes for the sake of his two 
children. 

Uxbal is a father, first and 
foremost, and it is Bardem’s ten- 
derness and depth of feeling in 


dying. He has been diagnosed 
with cancer, and his doctor has 
optimistically given him two 
months to live in something 
close to his current quality of 
life. 

However, it is not the loss of 
his life that concerns Bardem’s 
Uxbal. 

The emotional core of Bar- 
dem’s_ effecting performance 
rises from his struggle with his 
inevitable abandonment of his 
children. f 

Another aspect of the protag- 
onist that rather jars our percep- 
tion is his “career” as a hustler in 
the dark streets and back-alleys 
of Barcelona. 


Criminal Uxbal (Javier Bar 


realizing this character that, ina 
large part, has generated the Os- 
car buzz. 

. Relatively early on 1n the 
film, we discover that Uxbal is 


isla 


Uxbal, along with his friend in 
the police department, facilitates 
and mediates between the own- 
ers of an illegal Asian sweatshop 
and the Senegalese immigrants 


. COURTESY OF WWW.ALLMOVIEPHOTO.COM 
dem) strives to protect his family when he is diagnosed with terminal cancer. 


who sell the illicit products in 
the large, bright shopping dis- 
tricts. 


loss, much sensory detail is lost. | 
Uxbal’s second job, his talent for | 
speaking to 


Uxbal finds the dead, only 
himself manag- exacerbates | 
ing this crime BIUTIFUL the lack of 
community, clarity. 
and much of ; Grieving 
the first half of Starring: Javier Bardem parents and 
the film follows |] \aricel Alvarez. Hanaa — spouses _of- 
him through the |] Boychaib é fer payment 


rough-hewn, 


obscure neigh- |} Gonzalez lAarritu thoughts and | 
borhoods and _ |] Ryn Time: 148 min. feelings . of 
streets that com- Rating: R their loved 
pose Indrritu’s Playing at: The Charles ones and Ux- 
dark vision of |! Theater bal _ capital- 


this famed city. 
Some of the 


film’s finest cin- 
ematography _ in- 
corporates scenes 
that showcase the 
elegant streets, 
through which the 
police raid the ille- 
gal vendors, send- 
ing them on a jolt- 
ing chase. 

Oddly enough, 
Ifarritu’s vision is 
often muddying, 
rather than im- 
mersing. While the 
sounds of the city 
are used to great 
effect in the first 
half of the film, we 
do not get enough 
clear visual details 
of Uxbal’s world, 
_| which results in 
- * a strange sense of 
disorientation. 

Much of the 
second half of the 
film is bogged down by a mel- 
ancholy heaviness, which is en- 
forced by the music. 

As we are drawn deeper into 
Uxbal’s feelings of regret and 


Director: Alejandro 


for the final 


izes on this 
demand, but 
trying to keep 
up with these intricacies only re- 
sults in draining the viewers. 

Though this aspect adds some 
interesting complexity to Ux- 
bal’s relationship with death, 
the supernatural elements are 
ultimately unexplained, and we 
come out with only a vague un- 
derstanding of the character's 
special connection with the after- 
life, which seems a pivotal point 
in the film. 

Nonetheless, it is certainly dif- 
ficult to knock Bardem’s perfor- 
mance. The native of Spain, who 
won. an Oscar for best support- 
ing actor for his portrayal of the 
twisted, sociopathic Anton Chig- 
uth in No Country for Old Men, 
continues to show off his range 
in Ifdrritu’s film. 

Although Uxbal may be a 
fierce businessman, he is also a 
gentle and affectionate father. 
This juxtaposition can be seen 
as he struggles with his complex 
relationship with his wife, who 
is played deftly by Maricel Al- 
varez. 

Bardem performs the re- 
markable feat of dealing with 
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COURTESY OF THE STRAND THEATER 
Joan Didion (Dianne Hood) plumbs the depths of human suffering at the Strand. 


Didion memoir explored in 
Year of Magical Thinking 


By MORGAN HALSTEAD 
Staff Writer 


The Strand Theater Company 
is a relatively new company, only 
in its third season of production. 
It is easy to find, located at 1823 
N. Charles Street: a simple bus 
ride to Penn Station and a short 
walk from there. 

On Feb. 4th, the Strand de- 
buted its much anticipated show, 
The Year of Magical Thinking. The 
Strand is undoubtedly a women’s 
theater company and the show 
is very indicative of the types of 
shows the Strand promotes. 

The theater company de- 
scribes itself as being “Dedicated 
to providing opportunities for 
women artists, writers, designers 
and directors.” 

The Year of Magical Think- 
ing does not disappoint in this 
respect. It is a show, written by 
a woman and performed by a 
woman, and it appeals mostly to 
women. 

The themes of the show, how- 
ever, are universal. 

Joan Didion met John Gregory 


Dunne, a funny and intelligent 
graduate of Princeton University, 
in the 1950s. 

Didion was immediately 
drawn to Dunne’s knowledge 
of subjects such as history and 
politics in which she had never 
before taken much interest. 

The two grew closer and by 
1963, Didion was travelling to 
Connecticut to visit Dunne’s large 
family. Didion and Dunne mar- 
ried in 1964, Dunne became Didi- 
on’s partner in life and in writing 
for the next thirty-nine years. 

The death of this man, with 
whom she shared so much, led 
her to write the book upon which 
this play is based, also titled The 
Year of Magical Thinking. 

The marriage of Dunne and 
Didion appeared to be ideal, one 
any person would covet. The cou- 
ple was one of the most sought- 
after screenwriting partnerships 
in Hollywood. 

Both Didion and Dunne had 
published _critically-acclaimed 
books and the couple travelled of- 
ten to exotic locations, while main 
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Barnstormers do The Bald Soprano ina bathtub — Witness gets winner 
wilh JiUcontessions 


By NATALIE BERKMAN 
Stat? W riter 


This weekend truly a 
weekend for the absurd at Hop- 
kins. While the opening nights 
of Witness Theater’s JH Uconfes- 
sions were sold out and turning 
spectators away, the three perfor- 
mances of the JHU Barnstorm- 
ers’s production of Eugéne lones- 
co’s first play, The Soprano, 
solicited nonstop laughter from 
their more modest crowds 

The Bald Soprano, or in the origi- 
nal French, La cantatrice 
one of the longest-running plays 
in French theater history, with 
its permanent production at the 
Théatre de la Huchette play ing 
regularly since 1957. Hopkins stu- 
dent director, junior Luke May- 
hew, had some drastic changes to 
bring to this classic of the French 
absurdist theater. 

First and foremost, he added a 
bathtub. Why? Not sure. But the 
actors likely were not too excited 
about this bold move when they 
found out that these three perfor- 
mances would entail sitting in a 
pool of cold, stagnant water. The 
audience members in the “splash 
zone” seemed to enjoy the show 
despite the added drainage dan- 
ger, however. 

First things first — the play it- 
self has no plot. It isn’t supposed to 
have one — instead, it’s supposed 
to be circular, the whole play can 
repeat itself indefinitely at a mo- 
ment’s notice, only changing the 
couple that starts the first scene. 

The two groups of couples are 
quirky and incomprehensible. The 
dialogue is filled with non sequi- 
turs and conversations that are 
trivial, contradictory or nonsensi- 
cal. The lack of plot and confusing 
nature are indications that the play 
is absurdist — Ionesco aims to 
portray the uselessness of the hu- 

man condition in all its poignancy. 
Conversation is meaningless — it’s 
as if the characters do not listen to 
one another. Novelty is nonexis- 


was 


Bald 


j : 
CHaAUVEe, 1S 


Bardem shines as the death-marked hust 


COURTESY OF WWW.ALLMOV IEPHOTO.COM 


wen e 


tent — every story they recount is 
either commonplace or trivial. 

That said, the JHU Barnstorm- 
ers did a decent job delivering. 
Sophomore Rachel Ayers was de- 
lightfully obnoxious as Mary the 
maid (unfortunately, she got very 
wet when they drowned her in 
the bathtub). 

Freshman Jake Budenz alter- 
nated between an _ effeminate, 
fragile storyteller and an intimi- 
dating fire chief ina very over-the- 
top way. Senior Stephen Edwards 
and junior Emily Sucher played 
an intriguing Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
who, despite their lack of British 
accents, were very synchronized 
and quick with delivering their 
dialogue. 

Finally, freshman Ben Ketter 
and sophomore Timari Yow cer- 
tainly earned the audience’s con- 
fused stares while they washed 
their hands and pretended they 
had never met each other, despite 


ler working his way toward redemption. 


bardem puts on strong 
performance in Biutitul 


BIUTIFUL, From B3 
the emotional and _psycho- 
logical burden of his character 
without falling into wallowing 
self-pity. 

Instead, Bardem depicts Uxbal 
as plagued by longing and regret 
as he tries to hold on to his chil- 
dren. 

As Uxbal ventures closer and 
closer towards his death, we see 
the true breadth of his compas- 
sion. 

Apart from the love that he 
displays for his family, including 
his manic, emotionally abusive 
wife, this Barcelona hustler pos- 
sesses surprisingly deep connec- 
tions to the people around him. 

When his partner Ekweme 
is thrown in jail and eventually 
deported back to Senegal, Uxbal 
does what he can to help out the 

wife, Ige, and her infant son, by 


letting them stay for free in his 
apartment. 

Uxbal is also driven to the 
emotional brink when an acci- 
dent at the sweatshop kills nearly 
all of the workers. 

Add this to Uxbal’s side-job, 
doling out compassion to grieving 
families, and you have 4 man with 
a great deal upon his shoulders. 

However, the film inevitably 
struggles as the plot and the in- 
sistence of Ifdrritu’s message 
siphon the strength of the emo- 
tional core. 


The overemphasis detracts 
from the overall quality of the 
movie, though IAdritu builds an! 
interesting sort of diverse, moral 
community with Uxbal at the 
center. 

The fierce condemnation of 
exploitation — and the capitalist 
structures that both necessitate 
and enable it — while objective- 
ly fascinating, overshadow the 
film’s focus on the human condi- 
tion. 

The diverse elements of Ux- 
bal’s world never quite cohere 
into an understandable, cred- 
ible whole, and the audience is 
left searching for the links and 
commonalities that simply aren’t 
there. 

Much like Ifdrritu’s Babel in 
2006, the traversing subplots 
seem to miss each other along 
the way. 

The many interesting ele- 
ments (divorce, drug abuse, drug 
dealing, supernatural awareness, 
adultery, mental illness, racial 
tensions, forbidden homosexual 
love) are rather difficult to unify, 
and end up getting in the way of 
the simple beauty of Uxbal’s rela- 
tionship with his children, which 
is embodied in the title. 

It is important to appreciate 
Ifdrritu’s ambition and courage 
as a filmmaker, but this story, 
perhaps, could have used:a gen- 
tler touch. 
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lonesco’s absurdist play 7he Bald Soprano makes use of characters such Mr. and Mrs. Martin shown here in bathrobes. 


being Mr. and Mrs. Martin, tak- 
ing the same train, living in the 
same house, sharing the same 
bed, etc. Their slapstick comedy 
was well-timed as well, and often 
wet, which leads right back to the 
bathtub. 

The choice of adding in the 
bathtub is astounding. While yes, 
in the theater of the absurd, the 
more absurd the better should 
hold, drenching the audience 
and cast members alike does not 
seem to fit thematically with the 
rest of the play. 

And as interesting as it was to 
see the cast members standing 
around in the lobby after the show, 
dripping wet and wrapped in tow- 
els, it just seems as though such a 
bold move should be for a reason. 
The play is supposed to look typi- 
cally British, according to Ionesco, 
and this representation makes 
Great Britain look like a mental 
hospital. 

The useless dialogue is sup- 
posed to underline an existing 
problem of the human condition, 
the futility of conversation, and 
the banality of novelty, however 


' the choice of the bathtub, as ab- 


surd as that sounds, changes 
everything. The characters look 


| dysfunctional on the surface and 


not merely due to their dialogue. 
This plot looks isolated from the 


There’s been a lot of talk in the 
“indie” music universe about the 
solitude that dominates a lot of 
today’s music production. Mass- 
available, um, instruments (that 
word now shifting back to its 
broader connotation as “tool” or 
‘implement”), like the sampler 
and DigiTech’s ubiquitous Jam- 
Man have collapsed the band 
into the artist. 

It seems like there are two 
popular glosses on the phenom- 
enon of the solitary “bedroom 
project,” each, as a lot of music 
crit tends to be, a sort of jeremi- 
ad. 

The first notion is that these 
lone loopers are pseudo-artists, 
churning out a sort of: bastard- 
ization of good old rock ‘n’ roll. 
And the distinction might be a 
fine one. 

At Tuesday night’s BMore Mu- 

sically Informed-/Sonar-presented 
concert at Golden West Cafe, New. 
Jersey's Ducktails, the one-man 
project of Matthew Mondanile 
(also a member of Real Estate), 
opened himself to such criticism. 
_ Working with a mic, occasion- 
al guitar, an old couple-dozen- 
keyed Casio, a mixer and a sam- 
pler, Ducktails delivered a short, 
sample-heavy set. 

What was most notable, per- 
haps, were the songs on which 
Mondanile didn’t actually play 
anything, instead — intoning 
murkily simple melodies over 
pre-recorded pieces or samples of 
what sounded like entire bands 
(including a sample of, for all you 


former Hebrew-schoolers out 


there, Kaveret’s “Yo Ya’). 


Though not quite as obnox- 


iously as an. art school student 


presenting a blank canvas, the 


performance sort of egged on the 


audience to answer what sort of 


live presentation actually consti- 
tutes a performance. 
. The drums-bass-guitar-vocals 
traditionalists would have been 
pissed. 

And then there’s Dustin 
Wong, egging everybody « onina 
different way. 


- Hunched low on the foot-high 


stage, invisible to all but the front 


‘row of spectators, Wong opened — 
the night with his heavily lay- 


rest of the world — the play itself 
is absurd, but that absurdity does 
not carry over into the lives of 
the audience, who, one can only 
hope, do not partake in bathtub 
parties of this nature. 

That being said, the play was 
enjoyable to watch, even for those 
in the front row (they were warned 
about being in a splash zone). lo- 
nesco mixed with the Blue Man 
Group was actually quite hilari- 
ous, though the chalky face paint 
and black circles around the eyes 
that served as the make-up for all 
the actors had washed off almost 
completely by the end. 

The snappy dialogue and 
the actors’ timing and hilarious 
movements seemed the essence 
of comedy to the audience. The 
absurd is often amusing nowa- 
days, so even if the meaning 
might have been drained down 
the bathtub during the rehears- | 
als, it was at least funny. 

Senior Judy Penati, who did 
the costumes for this production, 
wrote in her bio that she “Would 
like to throw a BYOB party. A 
bring your own bathtub party 
that is.” Perhaps bathtub parties 
will be the new norm at Hopkins. 

Or maybe this production will 
just be a unique and probably | 
anomalous interpretation of a fa- | 
mous French play. 


ered, dramatic electric guitar 
constructions. 

Wong's use of his half-dozen 
pedals and single guitar isn’t all 
that unconventional, but his aes- 
thetic marks him clearly as a very 
Baltimorean incarnation of the 
lone-guitarist species. 
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stood out was “Fear,” where 
four people stood in a line and 
fears aloud. When 


their phobias, 


spoke their 
they 
they would step forward, 


they would 


confessing 
and 
when they weren't, 
step back. The staging was beau- 
tifully simple, allowing the audi- 


ence to focus on what was being 


said. 
However, most of the serious 
sketches were grouped towards 


the end when they should have 
been interspersed through the 
entire show. 

The 


no one 


“anonymity” of the ac- 


tors actor was assigned 
to any one character (except for 
the “troll” 
and again) meant that everything 
truly seemed anonymous. 
Everyone in the cast played 
multiple parts and all the parts 
were interchangeable. Anyone 
could have said any of the lines, 
reflecting the truly anonymity 
JHUconfessions affords its users. 
This show is probably one of 


who returned again 


Witness’s most successful shows 
to date; the line to see the show 
extended out the door, and the 
show was so popular that people 
were turned away both nights. 
Many people reserved tickets; 


on Saturday, more than half the 
seats were gone by the time they 
started actually selling tickets at 
the door. ae 

Although Witness was ini- 
tially unable to extend their show 
due to the fact that the Swirnow 
Theater is needed for rehears- 
als for the upcoming 
they realized that their 
was more popular than they’d 
expected. [he theater has added 
at 3 p.m., to 


musical, 
show 


a Sunday matinee, 
capitalize on this success. 

You don’t want to miss this 
novel and intriguing concept of 
combining the theatre arts with 
disembodied text. 

It was a worthwhile experi- 
ment, and judging from the 
crowds at the door both nights, it 
was also a widely successful en- 
deavor. It’s definitely worth see- 
ing, though getting tickets ahead 
of time would be wise. 

JHUconfessions has three more 
showings in Swirnow Theatre, 
Friday, February 11 and Satur- 
day, February 12 at 8 p.m. and an 
additional performance on Sun- 
day, February 13 at 3 p.m. Tickets 
can be reserved ahead of time at 
witnesstheater@gmail.com. All 
reservations should be made at 
least 24 hours in advance. 


AROLYN HAN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 


Sketches were both funny and sad, mimicking the variety of topics discussed online. 


of reading), but ee com- 
munally. 

And then there was Woods. 
The native Brooklynites, hailed 
as Neil Young revivalists, Grate- 
ful Dead and CSNY resurrectors, 
ended the night without much 
reference to that which preceded 


There is a them. 
good deal of the The clas- 
interlocking  ar- sic 60s-70s 
peggios of Don Last Week Live associations 
Caballero in his are a fair- 
Woods, 
Ducktails 


music, and the 
expansiveness 
of Do Make Say 
Think’s “Good- 
bye Enemy Air- 
ship, The Land- 
lord is Dead.” 

But there’s 
also an insurgent 
joyfulness, Wong 
bumping up and 
down, crouching 
before his little 
phalanx of effects, often smiling, 
blissful, his Ponytail still shining 
deliberately through. 

Which is weird if only insofar 
as to its status as a live experi- 
ence. 

Wong’s cinematic swells filled 
the small space of the’ Golden 
West, with Wong all but absent, 
hidden from view, almost di- 
vorced from the audience at the 
same time as consuming them in 
sound. 

Which brings us to that sec- 
ond pre-nominate jeremiad: the 
Internet is tearing us apart. 

There’s been a good deal said 
(though perhaps still not yet 
enough) about how we are becom- 
ing a nation of ones, solipsistically 
cut off from each other, hunched 
behind computer screens. 

And there’s some truth to that, 
certainly. But there’s also the sort 
of Luddite impulse to oppose 
tech, as anti-nature, anti-human- 

ist, without appropriate, consid- 
ered qualification. f 


Golden 


It seems like the upshot of - 


this as it applies to contemporary 
independent music is that the 
“bedroom, project” isn’t neces- 


activities more solitary than that 


and Dustin Wong 


sarily all that different from the 
author writing alone, often pre-- 
sented alone (there aren’t many. 


narrative 
imposed on 
the band, 
but not the 
only one. 

Take, for 
instance, 
that the Neil 
Young com- 
parisons are 
sort of mis- 
leading, in 
that Young’s 
high nasal voice isn’t of a kind 
with singer Jeremy Earl’s deliber- 
ate falsetto. 

And that a lot of the texture 
of the group derives from their 
seated effects/tape-loop/whatev- 
er-ist singing into, sort of inexpli- 


West Café 


pedal 


cably, a pair of headphones. 

There is the temptation to 
genre (as in, verb with object) 
Woods, and it’s helpful, one 
supposes, for album reviews 
and generating web “content” 
(more on that, too, in coming 
weeks), but it’s also helpful to 
remember that we are, in 2011, 
barely out of “rock ‘n’ roll’’s 
first half-century. 

To call Woods revivalists is a 
misnomer; half a century in any 
art form doesn’t separate innova- 
tor from revivalist — it just con- 
stitutes a period. 

It’s easy to see why the micro- 
fracturing of genres and periods 
is attractive to the critic: it adds 
infinite texture to his subject, 
each nanogenre coloring the 
field. 

Woods is a rock band in a 
not-all-that-long line of rock 
bands, — 

Like Dustin Wong and Duck- 
tails, Woods is a part of some- 
thing greater — a continuation; 
neither the death or the end of a 
narrative, nor the beginning or 
revival of one. 


— Jonah Furman 
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What do you do when your 
previous album is a worldwide 
success, highly rated and hailed 
by Billboard and Pitchfork as 
one of the best records of the 
year? 

Following the success of 2008 
international breakthrough In 
Ghost Colours, Australian band 
Cut Copy beat the upperclass- 
man slump with their fresh re- 
lease Zonoscope, their third al- 
bum. 

This time, the Melbourne- 
based group has decided to 
tweak their electro-pop/post- 
punk style for a more lively 
and personal style, though the 
change is far from monumental. 

“All the way along we had 
this weird vision of a tropical, 
jungle, tribal sound. A place 
or an idea that we wanted to 
reach with some of the song- 
writing; to explore a looping 
hypnotic trance and revise the 
whole palette of what Cut Copy 
was about,” Dan Whitford, the 
leader of the Cut Copy project, 
explained. 

He also does vocals, keyboard 
and guitar for the outfit. 

The whole album actually 
sounds like summer, which 
is quite refreshing, but a little 
weird for Zonoscope’s release in 


By SARAH 
SALOVAARA 
For The News-Letter 


When most people 
hear the phrase “The 
Second City,” a laun- 
dry list of comedians 
and SNL mainstays 
is bound to pop into 
head: Bill Murray, 
Tina Fey, John Be- 
lushi, Dan Aykroyd, 
Gilda Radner, Steve 
Carrell,, Steven Col- 
bert, Mike Myers and 
so on and so forth. 
Since 1959, The Second 
City has been the pre- 
miere spot for impro- 
visational comedy. 

Though The Second 
City now has locations 
in Toronto and Los 
Angeles, its title is a 
reference to its home 
base of Chicago, the 
windy city and self- 
proclaimed second 
fiddle to New York. 

Since the 2000s, The Second 
City has been further extending 
its influence, temporarily setting 
up shop in some of this nation’s 
48 other states. 

First came Phoenix, then Den- 
ver, Atlanta, Cincinnati, Philadel- 
phia, Boston and finally Baltimore. 

Took them long enough. 

The seedlings of the Baltimore 
treatment were planted last year, 
when The Second City shipped 
two of their writers from the 
Midwest to the sort-of South for 
a week of immersion. 

Staff members of Centerstage 
— the State Theater of Maryland 
and home to the production — 
led the duo throughout the city’s 
several corners, stopping to chat | 
up locals and stuff their faces 
with crabs and Berger cookies 
(though hopefully not simultane- 

ously) along the way. 

The writers returned to Chi- 
cago, with many a comedic idea 
percolating in their heads, and 
devised a written frame with 
musical accompaniments. 

A cast and director were re- 
cruited from The Second City’s 
vast ensemble vault, and the 
whole crew came to Baltimore to 
put on their first show December 
30th, just in time for a New Year's 
respite. 

The structure of the show is 
quite varied. It opens with the six 
actors in a musical number about 


the cold month of February. 

Nonetheless, one can imag- 
ine Zonoscope will be pretty en- 
joyable during the festival sea- 
son 

Indeed, the band has already 
promised an appearance at fes- 
tivals Coachella and Sasquatch 
this spring. 

Mixed by Ben Allen (of Deer- 
hunter, Animal Collective, Gnarls 
Barkley notoriety), the hour-long 
album still remains dedicated to 
the electronic sound and strong 
rhythms for which Cut Copy is 
known. 

If the early release “Take Me 
Over” sounds definitively more 
pop than expected, the highlights 
of Zonoscope, namely “Pharaohs 
& Pyramids,” “This is All We’ve 
Got” and “ Need You Now” are 
simply very successfully handled, 
although very different from each 
other. 

The synth is 
bouncy while 
the bass line 
leads the way. 
The vocals burst 
through the 
eleven tracks of 
Zonoscope. 

Cut Copy is 
definitely gifted 
with melody. 

In general, Zo- 
noscope sounds 
euphoric, making everyone in 
the mood for dancing. 

Cut Copy dared to take some 
risks in this new album, which 
makes the reward even fuller. 

The 15-minute long track, 
“Sun God” concludes the album 
and goes through a variety of 
styles quite beautifully. Groove 
beats are slowly transformed into 
trance inspired by LCD Sound 
System. 

Throughout the song, Cut 
Copy introduces the use of per- 


the “good old days of Baltimore,” 
the joke of course being that, 
well, those days never really ex- 
isted. Perhaps they’re just around 
the corner. 

Short three to five minute skits 
intersperse “appearances” by 
recognizable natives: Ray Lewis, 
Michael Phelps, John Waters and 
of course, the “piss-flavored” Mr. 
Boh of National Bohemian. 

The majority of the skits are 
Baltimore related, harping on 
corrupt mayors, the progressive- 
ly thinning Baltimore Sun, neigh- 
borhood stereotypes (Hipster 
Hampden, Fratboy riddled Fells 
Point and the slums of West Bal- 
timore) and the close-knit nature 
of the city (a man and a woman 
are accidentally paired up on 11 
dates via Match.com, thanks to 
the size of “Smalltimore”). 

Some of the. funniest skits, 
however, are completely ran- 
dom and occasionally without 
dialogue. For instance, a man 
prepares an at-home date for a 
“woman” who is actually a blow- 
up sex doll. 

Of course, it would not be a 
true Second City show without 
some improv and audience par- 
ticipation in the mix. 

Aside from taking scenario 
suggestions from the largely el- 
derly crowd (but hey, it was a 
Sunday matinee), the ensemble 
cast would wrangle audience 
members up on stage and involve 


COURTESY OF WWWCENTERSTAGE.ORG 
The Second City cast members invade and poke fun at the quirks and eccentricities of Baltimore. 


cussion, sometimes with bursts 
of staccato beats, but the gen- 
eral harmony of the instruments 
gives the whole album 
good, chill vibes. 

In general, Zonoscope fulfills 
many expectations, though in a 
different way than In Ghost Colours. 

As Tom Breihan of Pitchfork 
says, “In Ghost Colours was an 
album of anthems; tracks like 
‘Hearts on Fire’ and ‘Lights and 
Music’ were transcendent pop 
that stuck in heads for days.” 

Regretfully, Zonoscope has less 
anthems due, perhaps, to their 
new-found dedication to musical 
exploration. 

Not to mention their visually 
excellent album cover, one of the 
most original and captivating of 
the year so far. 

But what makes Cut Copy 
even cooler is their very laid- 
back arty atti- 
tude. 

Their whole 
album leaked a 
few weeks be- 
fore its official 
release Tues- 
day, Feb. 8th — 
but they didn’t 
seem annoyed 
and let it know 
to the press that 
they were even 
flattered. 

In their own way, they were 
criticizing the incredible waiting 
time of the music industry. 

As an added bonus, four mini 
clips about the making of Zono- 
scope are available online on their 
website, showing all the band 
members involved in the creative 
progress. 

Don’t forget to check them 
out if you want to discover Cut 
Copy’s newest reinvention. 


some 


— Chloe Baize 
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them in a skit. 

A particularly enjoyable in- 
stance involved a 60 some odd 
year-old man, who was called 
upon to act as a private investiga- 
tor, or “dick.” 

One of the actors narrated as 
the former spectator filled in the 
blanks of the scenario, declaring 
he was going to march down to 
the “Owl Bar” to find a stolen 
“Peacock.” 

As is the case with much com- 
edy, the funniest moments can 
come from the unscripted and 
unexpected. 

In fact, the show could afford 
to trade in a few of the skits that 
fell flat for more improvisational 
ventures. 

It was surprising to see that 
there were only about five of the 
latter in the nearly two-hour per- 
formance; a few more would have 
afforded the comedians more ar- 
tistic freedom, while involving 
members of the audience. 

Everyone, including the cast, 
seemed to enjoy themselves more 
during the unhinged moments of 
audience participation. _ 

The Second City Does Baltimore 


is only at Centerstage until Feb- 


ruary 20th, which means time is 
of the essence. 

Hurry down to catch this 
charming tribute to your adop- 
tive city before the famed come- 
dy troupe moves on to their next 
victim. 


| | thinking. Magical 


COURTESY ( 


)F THE STRAND THEATER COMPANY 
Dianne Hood plays an emotionally fraught Joan Didion in the Strand adaptation of her memoir 7he Year of Magical Thinking. 


Strand presents Didion adaptation 


YEAR, From B3 
-taining a home in New York 
City. They adopted a daugh- 
ter that they cherished; named 
Quintana Roo. Nonetheless, 
eventually, things took a turn 
for the worse. 

Quintana Roo was _ hospital- 
ized with pneumonia in late 2003. 
This illness later caused septic 
shock, sending their daughter 
into a coma only five months af- 
ter she and her husband said their 
VOWS. 

This illness devastated Did- 
ion, though she and her hus- 
band still hoped for a recovery. 
Their daughter spent years in 
and out of the hospital before 


| her health improved, though at 


a cost. 
John Dunne collapsed of a 


| heart attack while he and Didi- 
| on ate supper, days before Quin- 
i | tana Roos is released. 


And so began Didion’s jour- 
ney into her year of magical 
thinking, 
Didion explains through both 
her book and play, is a type of 
thinking which connects men- 


| tal causation to the physical 


world. 
In other words, if a person 
thinks hard enough, the wished- 


| | for event can actually occur. 


Thus, Didion spent a year out- 


wardly accepting her husband’s 
death, while secretly believing 
that he was still alive. It wasn’t 
until Joan lost her daughter, 
Quintana, as well that the magi- 
cal thinking ended, and reality 
set in. 

There is no doubt that The 
Year of Magical Thinking is a very 
emotionally-charged theater pro- 
duction. Though the loss of hus- 
band and daughter are specific to 
Didion, nearly everyone has lost 
someone. 

Of course, this universality 
would be impossible to communi- 
cate without the perfect actress. 

As a one-woman. show, it 
would be impossible for The Year 
of Magical Thinking to survive 
without an extraordinary ac- 
tress. The woman chosen by the 
Strand, Dianne Hood, does not 
disappoint. 

Because the play is based 
upon the memoir written by Joan 
Didion, one would expect the 
actress to personify Joan Didion 
and to adapt to her mannerisms 
and quirks. Interestingly enough, 
Hood is not the Joan one would 
expect. 

“We decided right away it 
[was] going to be about any 
woman.” Hood explained. And 
with that in mind, Hood com- 
pleted her goal. While at times 


overly dramatic, Hood was able 
to maintain a connection to her 
audience that never wavered. 

When she spoke, she would 
turn to an audience member 
and focus her eyes directly on 
that person, a seeming conver- 
sation between just the two of 
them. 

She showed all of the signs a 
grieving woman would show; 
her eyes glistened when she 
spoke of her sadness and lone- 
liness, her movements around 
the stage swung between slow 
and somber, and irrational and 
impulsive. 

Looking around the room 
during the performance, it was 
difficult to find even one person 
not completely mesmerized by 
Hood's quiet elegance. 

She seemed to personify ex- 
actly what anyone experiencing 
grief would go through inter- 
nally. Dianne Hood speaks to her 
audience, but also to herself as 
she moves through a seemingly- 
endless journey of loss. 

The Year of Magical Thinking en- 
raptures its audience and brings 
them to a new understanding of 
what it means to love, and what 
that love means‘once the person 
is gone. 

The Year of Magical Thinking 
runs until February 19th. 


baltimore Curator series opens with Dope Body 


CURATOR, From B3 
trio’s music could be described 
with “fits and starts.” 

Vocalist Andrew Laumann’s 
growls lurch over guitarist/ 
bassist Zach Utz’s (a Baltimore 
surname if there ever was one) 
fast riffs and drummer Dave Jac- 
ober’s relentless rhythm section. 

Dope Body might be an ac- 
quired taste, but it’s hard to 
name their equal in the local 
scene. They're not striving for 
mainstream; they’re striving for 
loud. 

All in all, for the first show 
of the series, Furman couldn’t 
have asked for 
a better bill, 
though the 
small audi- 
ence of about 
sixty — large- 
ly MICA stu- 
dents left 
something to 
be desired. 

When asked 
about future 
plans, Furman 
expresses his 
desire for Balti- 
more Curators 
to grow into its 
own organiza- 
tion. 

Currently, 
the series op- 
erates under 
the patronage 
of the WJHU 
radio station. 


Furman, 


who will be continuing his ef- 
forts next year as well, hopes 
that his pet project will venture 
out from underneath its current 
bastion as a WJHU underling, 
though WJHU, where Furman 
DJs a weekly show, generously 
provided the sound equipment 
for the occasion. 

He hopes that additional 
funding will enable the series 
to court even bigger bands and 
a larger audience by upping the 
project's profile. 

Indeed, Furman is looking to 
involve an affiliate of the Film 
and Media Studies program, 


who moonlights as a Wham City 
member, which would provide 
Baltimore Curators with wide- 
reaching booking connections. 

Expanding is an ambitious 
plan, though it looks as if ef- 
forts are well underway. 

The next show is likely to be 
in March, with Weekends — fea- 
turing a Hopkins graduate, — 
tentatively headlining. 

With the abundance of lo- 
cal artists, it would be silly for 
Hopkins to let them go unno- 
ticed and Baltimore Curators 
hopes to bring them into the 
spotlight. 
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Baltimore sweethearts Dope Body took over Levering Hall for the inaugural Baltimore Curator series show. 
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CARTOONS, ETc. 


It would have me, the hero, square of f in 
epic battles against the evil Ivy League. 


Blue Jay Brigade By Kevin Stoll Li 


Hello students, welcome to the conclusion It was suppose to be epicly the 


most epic epic of epic epicness. 
Yeah but since my cartoonist got lazy 
now you're stuck with this crappy comic. 


NZ Of course it’s not like you 
people read the Cartoons 


Section anyways. 


of the 2nd week of classes. This week was supposed to be the start 


Congrats, you survived two weeks. of my epic spin-off series titled 


Anyways this is my adopted brother, 


“Johns Hopkins verse the Ivy League.” 


Peabody, and we aren’ 
doing much of anything. 


> WHAT ABOUT SOME SOCIALIST $HIT? 
ZT CAN'T HEAR YOU! SOUND OFF 

LIKE YOU GOT A PATRI! OR DID THE 
aa ARMY RAT ALREADY GOBBLE 


Hey Army-chan, WHAT THE HELL / Army-chan and I are 


let's ta 
K ke a ride on my battleship. 5 | going out ona date? 


V/ ARE YOU LITTLE Now that they repealed 
Vi COMMIE SH*T FOR \ Don't Ask, Don't Tell 


Drill Sergeant 


BRAINS DOING? Marine-kun \._- you can't stop us. 


SINCE WHEN DID THE 
U.S. MILITARY TURN 
INTO A JAPANESE 
YAOI? 


Marine 


HOPKINS EASILY LIVING LIFE ™te: by ke Baden 
Eloy Texate wher} I can't believe Bill O'Reilly went so 


easy on Obama. That damn O'Reilly 


Oh, I'm putting = 

this picture up to honor AW, € 

the 100th birthday of VY 

President Reagan. Mt 

Did you know only three presidents were born in 


February, the month that hoids President's Day? 
And two of them were Republican. 


What Casey? FOX News is the most epic 
American anime series of al! time. 


X 


Oh and how 
is that? 


Well Bill O'Reilly is totally a tsundere, who secretly loves Obama, 

Olbermann, and the left wing view. Sean Hannity is totally like 

Kyon, the only sane one having to deal with the silliness of the 

network, He also has a forbidden relationship with Alan Colmes. 
And Glenn Beck is a total boke like Konata 

who satisfies the right wing fanbase 

with his moe ability. 


Eh, I would quit talking 
like that or people will 
start to think you're 

a right wing !oon. 


*Tsundere is a word used 
to describe a Japanese 
anime school gir! who is 
initially coid and hostile 
towards another person 
before gradually showing 
their warm side over time. 


Oh, well actually 
I am a conservative. 


And not only is it the best OEL anime it's also the 


You been a Beck-tard for this best yaoi. Think of all those O'Reilly-Beck yaoi scenes. 


long and you never told me??? 


Okay just stop, that’s disturbing. 
Now I can't watch FOX News 
anymore, thanks a lot. 


*Yaoi basically 
translates to boy iove in 


Ly 
What? It's not like I'm 
a vampire or something. 


GLENN BECK 
PROGRAM ‘e 


Obowe Can you draw? 
@ ee . » 
‘7 L abies Can lhe write jokes, 
es ~ 


puns, or short stories? 
Can you take politics A little 
more seriously then Glenn Beck? 
Then we want you f r Cartoons! 


Email us at 
jhucartoons@yahoo.com 
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The hippocampus, located below the cerebral co 
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rtex, IS critical in memory formation 


Awake and asleep, brain 
IS busy making memories 


By ALICE HUNG 
Staff Writer 


Hippocampal activity during 
waking hours plays a key role in 
new memory consolidation and 
retrieval, as shown by a research 
team led by Margaret Carr and 
Shantanu Jadhav at the Univer- 
sity of California, San Francisco. 

The hippocampus is common- 
ly associated with the process of 
converting short-term memories 
into long-term ones. However, 
it is uncertain when this occurs, 
and how long the process lasts. 
Evidence suggests several prop- 
erties of the hippocampus are as- 
sociated with memory formation. 

Consolidation of memories is 
primarily associated with sleep, 
and retrieval of memories, with 
wakefulness. This study furthers 
the idea that the same process 
underlies both functions of the 
hippocampus. 

Lesions in the hippocampus 
lead to severe impediment in the 
retrieval of recently stored mem- 
ories. This indicates that the hip- 


__sspocampus is crucial in. memory . 
oeHesal for at least a short pe- 


riod after initial exposure. 

Memory replay occurs on a 
much shorter time scale rela- 
tive to the original experience 
itself, and is able to occur in the 
absence of any physical reenact- 
ment of the behavior. 

It was found that sharp wave 
ripples (SWRs), an activity pat- 
tern demonstrating reactivation 
of stored experiences, are essen- 
tial to memory storage. Although 
SWRs were first discovered dur- 
ing sleep, recent studies show 
evidence of such activity during 


the waking state as well, indicat- 
ing that memory consolidation 
occurs during both waking and 
sleeping states, 

Furthermore, memory replay 
was found to follow specific se- 
quential patterns in experiments 
where animals ran a course for 
reward. SWR activity occured 
in the forward direction directly 


prior to the beginning of a run, | 


while reverse replay occurs after 
the animal reaches its reward. 
Interestingly, reverse replay 
doesn’t occur during sleep, which 
suggests that hippocampal re- 
activation of past experiences 
is controlled to serve different 
functions. While forward replay 
allows consolidation of memo- 
ries, reverse replay promotes 
learning by linking current ac- 
tivity to previous knowledge. 
The results of this study also 
showed that sensory informa- 
tion can trigger replays of stored 
representations. Reactivation 
usually begins at experience that 
reflects the present location, and 
moves in either a forward or re- 


_verse direction. 


Sensory cues thus allow stored 


memories to guide behavior and | 


anticipate future encounters. 
Many questions call for fu- 


ture experimentation, including | 


the method that experiences are 
stored by to allow both forward 
and reverse replay, the length 
of time hippocampal replay re- 
quires and whether or not it is 
present for the entire process of 
consolidation and the exact rela- 
tionship between the hippocam- 
pus and neocortical regions at 
which long-term memories are 
ultimately stored. 
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bacterial films shed water better than Teflon 


By IAN YU 
Staff Writer 


Bacterial biofilms, formed by 
large formations of bacteria lin- 
ing a surface, have significant re- 
sistance to penetration by liquids 
and gases, a feature that protects 
them from environmental harm. 

According to a recent study, 
the strength of bacteria! biofilm 
is actually much greater than 
comparative substances known 
for such repellence qualities, in- 
cluding the non-stick coating Tef- 
lon®, 

In an article published in the 
Proceedings of the National Acad- 
emy of Science, researchers at 
Harvard University detailed the 
results of their work involving 
Bacillis subtilis and its resistance 
to DI water and various concen- 
trations of ethanol. 

Much of the focus in data col- 
lection was on the contact an- 
gle of droplets, determined by 
the shape of the droplet once it 
makes contact with the surface of 
the biofilm. 

Contact angles that are greater 
than 90 degrees, where the drop 
largely retains its shape, indicate 
that the interaction is non-wet- 
ting and the biofilm resisted the 
liquid, whereas contact angles 
less than 90 degrees, where the 
shape of the drop collapses, indi- 
cate that the drop was able to wet 
the surface. 

In general, the surface tension 
of water droplets allows them 
| to keep their shape unless they 
come into contact with a surface 
that is able to absorb water to a 
certain extent, causing the drop 
| to collapse. 

The group collected contact 
angle data against two differ- 
| ent variables, exposure time and 
| drop size, for each of the differ- 
ent liquids on biofilm. Short-term 
exposure of these liquids was 
ineffective at wetting the biofilm 
surface, including.a solution of 80 
percent ethanol. 

However, over the course of 
minutes, 80 percent ethanol was 
effective at wetting the surface 
much sooner than lower con- 
centrations of ethanol as well 
as deionized water. This level 
of ethanol was also able to wet 
the surface at larger drop sizes, 
around 2] in volume, than the 
other liquids. In other tests in- 
volving various commercial 
biocides and chemical cleaning 
agents, the biofilms were again 
able to resist wetting, protecting 
| them from their effects. 


Because many bacteria are ca- 
pable of existing in the kinds of 
colonies that produce these very 
resistant biofilms, their resistance 
to chemicals meant to control 
their growth presents serious is- 
sues and no particular geographi- 
cal region or human settlement is 
exempt from this concern. 

“Bacterial biofilms are per- 
vasively present throughout the 
biosphere, including bodies of 
water, soil, inside and outside 
other organisms, even in the at- 
mosphere,” Alexander Epstein, 
graduate student at the School 
of Engineering and Applied Sci- 
ences at Harvard University, 
wrote in an email to The News- 
Letter. “You could cite examples 
regardless of human settlement 
or country.” 

Much of the concern about 
biofilm’s repellence to water and 
gases centers. on their presence in 
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Bacterial biofilms have diverse applications, from protecting crops to cleaning sewage water in these domes known as Poo-Gloos 


plumbing and other infrastruc- 
ture surfaces that can expose hu- 
mans to pathogenic bacteria; cer- 
tain locations can magnify these 
concerns. 

“There are certainly hot spots 
such as hospitals for pathogenic 
bacterial biofilms, where a high 
concentration of various patho- 
gens are brought together,” Ep- 
stein wrote. 

Numerous liquid chemicals 
and certain vapors, such as hy- 
drogen peroxide, are currently 
used to combat biofilms in these 
settings; Epstein also notes that 
mechanical means can be ap- 
plied to break up biofilms, such 
as plumber snakes commonly 
used against clogs. 

As much of a concern bacte- 
rial biofilms have in these situa- 
tions, certain species of bacteria 
do have applications that greatly 
benefit humans: By forming a 


coating on certain plant struc- 
tures, such as roots, biofilms are 
currently. used for crop protec- 
tion in agriculture by protecting 
plants from infectious bacteria 
and fungi. 

Epstein notes that the numer- 
ous species of bacteria used for 
crop protection, including those 
in the genus Bacillus and Strep- 
tomyces, are innocuous for hu- 
mans as well and that they them- 
selves do not present a hazard to 
human health. 

Other potential applications 
that Epstein mentioned vary 
from bioreactors to process sew- 
age, biobarriers to seal perme- 
able materials in oil recovery and 
even pollution control to remove 
metals such as copper. 

“With anti-liquid and vapor 
properties, we'll see what ad- 
ditional biofilm applications 
emerge,” he wrote. 


By HUSAIN DANISH 


Science & Technology Editor 


In reality, 1am not one to have 
the latest gadget to hit the mar- 
| ket — I still have a flip phone, my 
laptop could be used for weight 
training and my idea of a great 
video game is Crash Bandicoot 


‘Student on a bud 


Uninsured patients more 


By MAHA HAQQANI 
Staff Writer 


A team of researchers. has 
found that the chances of surviv- 
al following traumatic injury are 
greater in those who are insured 
than those who are uninsured. 

Previous work has suggested 
that insurance status, gender and 
ethnicity are all independently 
associated with mortality follow- 
ing trauma. 

Uninsured patients have been 
shown to be more likely to die 
following a traumatic incident, 

despite controlling for race, 
mechanism of injury or percent- 
age of uninsured patients admit- 
ted to the hospital. However, not 
much is known on how insur- 
ance status affects the time to 
death following traumatic injury. 

This study, published in the 
January 2011 issue of the Journal 
of Trauma, is a collaboration be- 
tween researchers from several 
institutions including Hopkins’s 
School of Medicine. 

The study shows an increased 
hazard of death in patients who 
were uninsured, of an ethnic 
minority or men, with the rate 
ratios being significantly greater 
between insurance status than 
between ethnicity or gender. 

The researchers conclude that 
the risk of death on the first day 
in hospital following traumatic 
‘injury varies by insurance sta- 
tus, with the disparity becoming 
greater throughout the hospital 


y 


A ee excarchert used the Na- 

_ tional Trauma Data Bank to carry 
out a Cox proportional hazards 
__ survival analysis on 192,488 trau- 
~ ma patients between the ages of 


19 and 30. 
Variables included were age, 
gender, ethnicity, Injury Severity 
Score, presence of shock, mecha- 
nism of injury, insurance status, 
year of admission, the hospital’s 
teaching status, substance abuse 
or psychotic disorders and com- 
plications after admission. 

By studying only young pa- 
tients (ages 19-30), researchers 
diminished the possibility of the 
disparities being caused by dif- 
ferences in age-related factors. 
They also believe that by control- 
ling for indicators of the severity 
of injury, the lower rate of sur- 
vival of uninsured patients can- 
not be attributed to differences in 
severity of injuries suffered. 

The effect of insurance status 
‘was consistently observed in ev- 
ery subgroup of patients studied. 
A majority of the disparity in 
survival occurs during the first 
week of hospital care, suggesting 
that decisions made early in the 
course of treatment contribute 
more to the insurance disparity 
than decisions made later. 

Although the scientists were 
unable to determine the cause of 
differences,in patient survival by 
insurance status, they speculate 
that there aré three domains of 
decision-making: patient, hos- 
pital and physician level factors 
that may influence the treatment 
that could influence survival. 

Regarding these factors, the 
study states that an uninsured 
patient may refuse treatment if 
anxious over inability to pay, 
leading to a difference in patient 
survival. Healthy uninsured pa- 
tients may also leave, against 
medical advice, earlier than 
healthy insured patients, leading 
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likely to die after traumatic injury 


to the increase in the disparity 
over the course of care. Unin- 
sured patients’ families may be 
less likely to ask for continuation 
of treatment if they feel financial- 
ly unable to pay for such efforts 
for a potentially permanently 
disabled relative. 

Even if the patient or family 
member were to consent to treat- 
ment, uninsured patients may not 
have the same access to resources 
as insured patients because of 
hospital requirements, such as the 
need for additional forms justify- 
ing expensive tests or medication 
for uninsured patients. 

At the physician level, while 
no physician would consciously 
contribute to the death of an un- 
insured patient by withholding 
treatment, an unconscious moti- 
vation cannot be disregarded. It 
is also possible that physicians 


.may hesitate to order tests or 


medications’ in the same time 
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Multiple factors may explain the survival disparty between insured and uninsured patients. 


frame for uninsured patients as 
insured patients, perhaps owing 
to a desire to avoid unnecessary 
charges for the patients. This 
may delay diagnosis or treatment 
of a more serious condition lead- 
ing to the increase in the deaths 
of uninsured patients. 

While the exact reasons are 
not obvious, the study finds sig- 
nificant differences in the sur- 
vival of insured patients and 
that of uninsured patients after 
traumatic injury, and this differ- 


ence grows with the course of the 
patient's stay in the hospital, par- 


ticularly in the first seven days. 


Researchers believe that it is 
necessary to conduct studies to 
shed further light on these re- 
sults, and to determine whether 
this is a result of other unmea- 
sured variables with insurance 
status or a difference in hospital 
care and treatment in response to 


the insurance status of a patient. 


for Playstation 1. So when I un- 
wrapped the white matte card- 
board box this past Christmas 
and first laid eyes on my new 
iPad, I honestly had no idea what 
I was going to use it for. 

Don’t get me wrong — the ca- 
pabilities of the iPad are astound- 
ing, especially when you consider 
the thousands of apps that are 
available. Not only are there a ton 
of iPad-specific apps, which take 
full advantage of improved graph- 
ics and a spacious multi-touchable 


| area, most iPhone apps can run 


on the iPad as well (although they 
take up only an iPhone-sized por- 
tion of the screen). 

Additionally, one of the big- 
gest pluses of the iPad is its abil- 
ity to multitask. Not only can you 


_ listen to music using the iPod app 
|| while using the Safari browser, 
| but you can also quickly switch 


between several different apps 
without them having to boot up 
every time. 

But at the end of the day, I'ma 
student, or at least for now I am. 
So even though this thing of beau- 
ty can crank out 8 hours worth of 
Fruit Ninja HD onasingle charge, 
I was looking for more. Namely, 
I decided that I would best be 
able to take advantage of what 
the iPad had to offer by using it 
primarily for note-taking, paper 
reading, web browsing and oc- 
casional TV show watching. And 
being the cheap- 
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oel? There's an app for that 


stead of the pads of your finger- 
tips (or if you just have extremely 
calloused fingers), some taps 
don’t register. There are cases 
that double as a keyboard and 
iPad stand for those who think 
typing on a touchscreen is un- 
thinkable. 


With an auto-correct option 


available, things turn out rela- 
tively coherent — but the occa- 
sional inappropriate correction 
was enough to convince me to 
turn this feature off. Unfortu- 
nately, disabling auto-correct 
simultaneously disables _ spell 
check, so my writings are lacking 
in squiggly red lines. An annoy- 
ance, yes, but a price |am willing 
to pay so that “lol” doesn’t turn 
into “Lola” every time I’m on 
Google Chat. 

If writing by hand is more 
your style, apps like neu.Notes 
can accommodate you. | still find 
it a bit strange to write every- 
thing down with one finger, but 
perhaps I just need to embrace 
my inner finger-painting first 
grader. One drawback of this, 
however, is that the notes, while 
they can be converted to PDF, do 
not have automatic word recog- 
nition, so you can’t go back and 
search the text later. I have yet 
to find a good (and don’t forget © 
free!) app that can combine typ- 
ing and free drawing, like if I 

SEE 1PAD, PAGE BO 


skate that I am, I 
wanted the apps 
that would do all 
of this for me free 
of charge. 

In the realm of 
note-taking, the 
standard Notes 
app is sufficient 
for your standard 
typed_notes. And 
speaking of typ- 
ing, the touch 
sensitivity is sur- 
prisingly good. 
After several 
weeks of use, I 
can type at near- 
normal — speeds. 
The only issue I 
have come across 
is that if you type 
more with your 
fingernails in 


\ 


The PAD has apps for the multi- 
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By SAM OHMER 
Staff Writer 


Although many years and 
many careers have been invested 
in discovering the origins of the 
universe, its early history re- 
mains a mystery. However, a re- 
cent finding, published in Nature, 
may shed new light on the early 
evolution of the universe. 

A team of researchers, led by 
Rychard Bouwens at the Univer- 
sity of California Santa Cruz, has 
announced the discovery of the 
oldest galaxy, formed half a bil- 
lion years after the Big Bang. 

The object, called UDFj- 
39546284, is a very faint and 
very distant galaxy. It is’ located 
approximately 13.2 billion light 
years from Earth. 

When we observe the galaxy 
today, we are peering back 13.2 
billion years — a time when the 
universe was just 480 million 
years old or so —a veritable baby 
universe. ; 

However, because the object is 
SO young, itis not as developed as 
some of the galaxies we are used 
to looking at. It has fewer and 
less intense stars, and it lacks the 
spiral arms associated with more 
mature and developed galaxies. 

The relative dearth of stars 
and the galaxy’s great distance 
from Earth impair scientists’ 
ability to observe the object. It is 
not very bright and, because of 
the expansion of the universe as 
a whole, it suffers from an effect 
called “red-shift.” 

This means that the nor- 
mal electromagnetic radiation 
(light) being emitted from UDFj- 
39546284 as it moves away from 
us is apparently “stretched,” 
making it look as though it were 
“redder” — in other words, mak- 
ing it look as if it were of a longer 
wavelength than it actually is. 


scientists try to un- 
cover the very early 
universe because 
objects that are 
that old and that 
far away undergo 
extreme red shifts 
from our vantage 
point, and, at least 
currently, launched 
satellite telescope 
technologies aren’t 
sensitive enough to 
capture such old, 
distant objects. As 
a result, some sci- 
entists have their 
doubts regarding 
the current data. 
Any observations 
of UDFj-39546284 
and similar objects 
are inherently dif- 
ficult to make with 
the current hard- 
ware, the steadfast 
Hubble telescope. 
Though Hubble 
has a long and excellent history 
of helping map the universe, 
its capabilities are limited at 
such large red-shifts, called “z” 
values. (UDFj-39546284 has a z 
value of 10, corresponding to its 
age and distance from us.) This 
is because Hubble is a relatively 
small telescope — and also a 
relatively “warm” one, accord- 
ing to Garth Illingworth, a sci- 
entist on Bouwens’s_ research 
team; both of these properties 
make it less than ideal for mea- 
suring small signatures of very 
faint, red-shifted galaxies be- 
cause there is such a relatively 
high level of “noise” inherent in 
Hubble’s measurements. 

As Bouwens wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter, “It seems 
quite certain that there are galax- 
ies which existed at earlier times 
but which we cannot observe at 


Red-shift is a problem when 


present — since we do not have 
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When placed in quantum fluids, pendulums defy common sense and actually speed up. 


Pendulums in quantum 
fluids accelerate infinitely 


By ANNE MCGOVERN 
Staff Writer 


Physicists Erkki Thuneberg 
and Timo Virtanen of the Univer- 
sity of Oulu have discovered that 
pendulums immersed in a quan- 
tum fluid speed up their move- 
ment rather than slow down. 

How substances react to high 
temperatures is well-known. For 
example, atoms that are heated 
to extraordinary temperatures 
become ionic plasmas which re- 
spond to electromagnetic fields. 
But what happens when atoms 
are cooled to just a few tens of 
degrees Kelvin above absolute 
zero? The answer is supercon- 
ductivity. 

Superconductivity occurs 
when the temperature of a sub- 
stance is cooled past a critical 
point and its electrical resistance 
is greatly reduced. As a conse- 
quence, other matter passing 
through this substance experi- 
ences very little resistance and 
can move more freely. 


Ever since its discovery in. 


1911, physicists have been at- 
tempting to study supercon- 
ductive properties. Thunberg 
and Virtanen joined these stud- 
ies after hearing reports from 
researchers in Helsinki in the 
early 2000s claiming that pen- 
dulums sped up thelg movement 
when immersed in a mixture 
called Fermi liquid, which is a 
substance that has been cooled 
to a state that exhibits supercon- 


ductivity. Ne ‘a 


Fermi Liquid is made of he- 
lium-3 atoms which are rare non- 
radioactive isotopes of helium’ 
with two protons and one neu- 
tron in its nucleus. 

When in the Fermi liquid 
state, the particles within the at- 
oms change into quasiparticles, 
which are characterized not 

_only by particle type, based on 
its spin, charge and momentum, 
but also by how it affects the 
area around it. This is necessary 
because the way these particles 
interact with one another can 
change the nature of the system 
they inhabit. 

What Thunberg and Vir- 
tanen discovered is that though 
these quasiparticles fly wildly 
throughout the liquid, they do no 
interact with each other as nor- 
mal particles do. 

Because the liquid is super- 
conductive, the interaction be- 
tween the particles produces 
minimal electrical resistance, 
which means that matter that 
moves through it — such as pen- 
dulums — will benefit from the 
particles’ movement rather than 
be hindered by it. 

As a result, the pendulum 
will use the force exerted on it 
by the moving particles, without 

‘the hindrance of electrical resis- 
tance, and speed up its move- 
ment. : 

Thuneberg and _ Virtanen 
named this phenomenon the 
Landau force and hope to use it 
to discover more secrets within 
other quantum systems. 
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Hubble identifies oldest galaxy in the Universe 


sufficient sensitivity at two mi- 
crons to find them.” 

Nevertheless, despite some 
measure of controversy and 
skepticism, which even the au- 
thors of the‘article attest to, the 
findings have stood up to the edi- 
tors at Nature. 

“We need to find more such 
objects [like UDFj-39546284] to 
understand whatis going on. One 
is a very small number of galax- 
ies! We can do this with more 
deeper imaging from Hubble [or 
with Hubble’s 
successor, the 
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Despite the physical limitations of the Hubble telescope, it recently identified the Universe's oldest galaxy. 


seen 900-2,000 million years af- 
ter the Big Bang. 

Either something extraordi- 
nary happened on a relatively 
short time scale, or there are 
many more very old, very faint, 
very red-shifted galaxies out 
there yet to be discovered. 


That is why, in addition to | 


trying to find more galaxies like 
UDFj-39546284, Bouwens, Illing- 
worth and colleagues also would 


like to see how galaxies build up | 


with time from these early days 


to the present | 
day when we | 


James Webb 
Telescope, 
which] is cold 
and bigger and 


It seems quite 
certain that there are 


axies like our 
Milky Way. 
“We arrived 


| living 


have huge gal- 


very sensitive 
in the infrared, 
and so is ideal 


galaxies which existed 
at earlier times but 


at the discovery 
by using the 


amazing power | 
of the new cam- | 


for going tO which we cannot 
earlier times, 
Gary _Illing- observe at present. 


worth wrote in 
an e-mail to The 
News-Letter. 

It is likely, 
however, that 
the paucity 
of similar galaxies and objects 
is due to Hubble’s shortcom- 


| ings, not an actual lack of these 


objects in the universe. “Such 


| galaxies are so red that Hubble 


cannot see them,” Illingworth 
continued. 

If the very low density of gal- 
axies seen as of yet is a true re- 
flection of the state of the early 
universe, it would pose an in- 
teresting problem: there must 
have been a veritable explosion 
in the formation rate of galaxies 
in the universe just a few mil- 
lion years after UDFj-39546284 
was born, as there are more 
than 60 galaxies seen at 650 
million years after the Big Bang 
and more than 6,000 galaxies 


— RyYCcHARD BouwENs, 


era on the re- 
paired Hubble 
Space Telescope 
and a very long 
exposure on a 
small patch of 
sky. It allowed 
us to look far- 
ther away and further back in 
time than ever possible before,” 
Bouwens wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter; but the story 
isn’t complete yet. 

The early history of the uni- 
verse is bound to be quite vio- 
lent and exciting, but only time, 


UCSF 


more investigation and the James | 


Webb Telescope (planned for 
launch later this decade) may tell 
us the true story. 

“We are going to attempt to 
confirm this galaxy candidate 


with deeper observations and | 


find more galaxies that emit- 
ted their light at this era and at 
slightly later times. This will help 
us better understand what we are 
seeing here,” Bouwens wrote. 
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Physicians over-caulious 
in screening organ donors 


By LINDSEY HUTZLER 
Stal? Writer 


Since the 1950s, organ trans- 
plant has become increasingly 
common, with nearly half a mil- 
lion candidates in the United 
States receiving an organ trans- 
plant each year. 

Deceased donors account 
for 382,000 of these transplants, 
while over 100,000 come from 
donors. Although over 
173,000 people are living suc- 
cessfully with organ transplants 
in America today, a waiting list 
of 110,292 persons continues to 
grow. 

Yet the number of available 
organs may decline, as organ 
transplant surgeons become 


hesitant to use organs from do- 
nors deemed “high-risk,” which 
comprised 


have _ traditionally 
10 percent of the 
organ donation 
pool. 

In 2007, four 
patients in Chica- 
go received organ 
transplants from 

| a sole donor who 
was unaware of 
his HIV-positive 
status, as the do- 
nor likely died 
in the “window 
period” between 
becoming in- 
fected with HIV 
and testing posi- 
tive for antibod- 
ies with the use of 
| nucleic acid test- 
ing, which reduc- 
| es the “window 
period” to nine 
days. This refers 
to the time frame 
between becom- 
ing infected with HIV and when 
antibodies are present in the 
bloodstream. 

This was the first event of its 
kind to occur in nearly twenty 
years, leading one-third of over 


| 400 transplant surgeons  sur- 


veyed nation-wide to use fewer 

organs from donors deemed to 
| be “high-risk,” which the Centers 
| for Disease Control has defined 

as including “intravenous drug 
| users, men who have sex with 
| men and prostitutes.” Although 
all organs are screened for such 
infections as HIV and Hepatitis 
| C prior to transplantation, such 
| tests do not always detect them, 
| as antibodies may not yet be 
| present. 

Dorry Segev, an associate 
professor of Surgery at Johns 
Hopkins School of Medicine, 
studied the aftermath of the 2007 
incident. The study, published in 
Archives of Surgery, aims to deter- 


mine the attitudes of transplant 
surgeons towards _the use of 
high-risk organs before and after 
the incident. 

Segev and colleagues found 
that the majority of surgeons sur- 


‘ veyed in the study have now em- 


phasized “defensive medicine” 
in their consultations with those 
seeking an organ. New consent 
forms and counseling sessions 
prior to surgery highlight the 
risk of contracting HIV and other 
related infections, particularly as 
even the most advanced screen- 
ing tests cannot detect recent in- 
fections. 

Nearly 17 percent of surgeons 
now implement the use of nucle- 
ic acid testing (NAT) of organs 
prior to transplantation, which 
is the standard for all high-risk 
donors at Hopkins, so that anti- 
viral therapy may be initiated 


i 
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Kidney are among the most commonly transplanted organ. 


in the rare event that infection 
occurs, although it has yet been 
implemented nation-wide. 

Yet the recent hysteria may 


do more harm than good 1 Org a 
and furthe 


transplantations, f er- 
more, any surgery, does pose 
risks such as pneumonia, blood 
clots, infection and rejection of 
an organ. Yet due to fears of liti- 
gation, health care providers of- 
ten opt to have recipients wait for 
an alternative organ rather than 
accept one from a high-risk do- 
nor. 

Segev and his colleagues 
believe that high-risk organs 
should still be used with appro- 
priate safeguards, such as pre- 
viously mentioned NAT and in- 
forming patients of the risk and 
possibility of infection, as even 
organs from high-risk donors 
rarely cause infection and even 
lead to greater survival in those 
receiving them. 


Hopkins team identifies genetic code for rare pancreatic cancer 


By VIVEK SINANAN 
Staff Writer 


A team of researchers at Hop- 
kins School of Medicine has 
identified the DNA sequence that 
codes for a rare form of pancreat- 
ic cancer, a development that can 
possibly predict the outcomes of 
the disease and improve its treat- 
ment. 

The researchers, led by 
Yuchen Jiao of the Sidney Kim- 
mel Cancer Center, studied pa- 
tients suffering from Pancreatic 
Neuroendocrine Tumors (Pan- 
NETs). PanNETs, which have a 
ten-year survival rate of just 40 
percent, are usually sporadic in 
nature. 

However, they can develop in 
many cancers of the endocrine 
system, which controls the re- 
lease of hormones in the body, 
such as those of the pancreas. 

PanNETs are usually divided 
into two classifications: func- 
tional, which cause long-term 
systemic effects, and non-func- 
tional, which grow without any 
additional symptoms so that di- 
agnosis is difficult. 

In their paper published last 
month in the journal Science, 
the team mapped the DNA se- 
quence of ten unrelated PanNET 
patients, specifically genes that 
code for approximately 18,000 
proteins essential to PanNET de- 
velopment. They then screened 
them against the genomes of 58 
other patients suffering pancre- 


atic cancer patients. 


They found major difference 


We i > 


between PanNET and the most 
common group of pancreatic 
cancers, PDACs. Fewer genes 
were mutated in PanNET pa- 
tients and of these, few genes 
were mutated in both cases and 
even fewer genes had the same 
kind of mutation. 

They inferred that the mecha- 
nisms for the development of 
PanNEIs were different than 
that of PDACs, probably due to 
different environmental carcin- 
ogens or using different path- 
ways for DNA 
repair. 

To further 
understand the 
genetic causes 
of PanNETs, 
the researchers 
examined the 
mutations of 
the same gene 
in multiple pa- 
tients. Of the 
ten patients, five 
had mutations 
in the MENI 
gene, three in 
the DAXX gene 
and two in the 
PTEN and TSC2 
gene. 

Three — addi- 
tional genes that 
affect multiply- 
mutated genes 
were also added, 
even though 
they themselves 
were only mu- 
tated once. 

Of the 68 tu- 


mors identified in the ten pa- 
tients, 30 had mutations of the 
MEN1 gene, 29 had mutations of 
the DAXX gene and other genes 
related to its pathway, five PTEN 
gene mutations and seven TSC2 
mutations. 

In analyzing the mutations 
and survival rates, they noted 
that patients with mutations in 
MEN1 and DAXX had a more 
prolonged survival rate than 
patients without these muta- 
tions. 


Patients with PanNETS, a rare form of pancreatic cancer, have poor p 


> 
be. 


Of the patients with both 
these mutations, 1,005 were 
alive 10 years after diagnosis, 
but more than 60 percent of pa- 
tients without either of these 
mutations died within five years 
of diagnosis. 

The researchers therefore pro- 
pose a new method of diagnosis 
and treatment of PanNETs that 
take into account the genetic mu- 
tations in the specific patient that 
cause the development of the tu- 


mors. 
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By MAHA HAQQANI 
Statf Writer 


A team of researchers from 
Hopkins and other universities 
has discovered that a genetic 
alteration in about one fourth of 
African Americans helps protect 
them from coronary artery dis- 
ease, the leading cause of death 
among all Americans. 

Che findings, published on- 
line in the Journal of Human Ge- 
netics on Jan. 27, showed that a 
single DNA alteration on a gene 
that has already been linked to 
an increased risk of heart dis- 
ease in other races is linked to a 
decreased risk in African Ameri- 
cans. 

Researchers found this varia- 
tion is the result of a single gua- 
nine nucleotide 
substitution. 


significant in terms of prediction 
of risk or protection against dis- 
ease,” says senior study investi- 
gator Diane Becker, health epide- 
miologist and a professor at both 
Hopkins School of Medicine and 
Hopkins’s Bloomberg School of 
Public Health. 

Becker that this is 
the first such study in African 
Americans. She points out that 
“the genetic variant found was 
protective while most findings in 
other populations have conveyed 
excess risk of disease.” 

Moreover, this link was 
found at a precise location on 
gene CDKN2B. “Our finding 
is in the same chromosome as 
their studies have found,” adds 
Becker, “but prior findings in 
that chromosome were in areas 

that are inter- 
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with the alternative gene were 
five times less likely to suffer a 
narrowing or clogging of the ar- 
teries. 

For those who inherited two 
copies of the guanine variant, 
one from each parent, the differ- 
ence in risk was even more pro- 
found. They were 10 times less 
likely to have coronary heart 
disease, a condition which af- 
fects more African Americans 
than any other ethnic group in 
the U.S. 

“There have been many large 
studies of genetic variations as- 
sociated with coronary heart 
disease in people of European 
American and even Asian an- 
cestry, but none at all in African 
Americans that are statistically 


processes in many cell types.” 

Becker emphasizes that only 
about a quarter of African Amer- 
icans have the CDKN2B code, 
and only six percent have two 
copies, which still leaves most 
without the protective variants. 
She believes advance testing for 
the genetic marker could, in the 
future, help physicians risk strat- 
ify those without inherited pro- 
tection so they could be closely 
monitored for early signs and 
symptoms of the disease. 

Becker and a team including 
researchers from Duke and Em- 
ory enrolled healthy people with 
a strong family history of early 
heart disease, and followed them 
for five to 30 years to see who de- 
veloped heart disease. 
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~ Gene shields some from heart disease 


One fourth of African Americans possess protective genetic mutation 


“We also took DNA and exam- 
ined specific regions of the whole 
genome to see Ww hat discriminat- 
ed those who did and those who 
did not get coronary disease dur- 
ing the follow-up,” Becker said. 
“This is where we found that this 
genetic variant, found in 20 per- 
cent of African Americans, was 
protective.” 

[he researchers also say their 
results help explain why earlier 
studies found potentially dan- 
gerous genetic connections to 
coronary heart disease in Cauca- 
sians, Hispanics and Asians, but 
failed to find such links in Afri- 
can Americans. Becker believes 
the team’s latest analysis was 
successful because it had a large 
and sufficiently broadly based 
black volunteer population, com- 
prising men and women aged 26 
to 60. 

However, she acknowledges 
that these particular findings 
“have a long way to go before we 
can translate them into anything 
that has relevance for people. 
The findings are in a very early 
phase of development. It would 
be a huge mistake to say that any 
of these findings currently avail- 
able for coronary heart disease 
are ready to be used in diagnosis 
or treatment.” 

She says these findings need 
to be replicated in other Afri- 
can American populations, and 
studies conducted on how this 
particular gene regulates biologi- 
cal processes that may be related 
to the risk or protection of heart 
disease. 

“T am hopeful for the future, 
but it would be premature to 
suggest that we will be able to 


use these, or indeed, any other | 


coronary disease findings direct- 
ly in the next few years. Still, this 
is an important missing link in 
the process of understanding the 
biology and genetics of coronary 
heart disease,” she wrote. 

The study has paved the way 
for further research into the link 
between this genetic variation 
and heart disease in African 
Americans, and could ultimately 
lead to tailor-made treatments 
based on our knowledge of the 
genetics of those at risk from cor- 
onary heart disease. 


| fast-moving stream of air. Before 
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Wind turbines should be arranged to take advantage of the turbulence they generate, Charles Meneveau and his team found. 


Hopkins team redesigns windlarms 


By MELANIE HSU 
Staff Writer 


Hopkins researcher Charles 
Meneveau and his team have de- 
vised a formula to find the opti- 
mal spacing for wind turbines, 
an increasingly popular source 
of green energy. The research 
will help wind farm operators 
find the most efficient way to ar- 


| range the massive turbines. 


Wind turbines function by 
converting the kinetic energy of 
wind into electricity. The appeal 
of wind energy increased in re- 
cent years due rising oil prices 
and improvements in turbine 
technology. However, some im- 
portant questions, such as how 
the machines interact with the 
turbulent wind around them, re- 
main unanswered. 

A team led by Hopkins re- 
searchers is attempting to an- 
swer these questions through 
the use of small-scale windmills 
in the lab. Team leader and tur- 
bulence specialist Meneveau 
believes that studying airflow 
around the model windmills will 


| allow them to develop computer 


models that can tell them more 
about the atmospheric effects at 
full-scale wind farms. 
Meneveau’s team conducts ex- 
periments in a campus wind tun- 
nel, which uses a fan to generate a 


Love hormone no help for those who struggle socially 


By ALEENA LAKHANPAL 
Staff Writer 
Oxytocin, a hormone fre- 


quently associated with child- 
birth and feelings of love, may 
increase hostility, especially in 
people with borderline personal- 
ity disorder. 
In the depths of the human 
midbrain resides a small double- 
‘lobed endocrine gland known 
as the pituitary. The anterior pi- 
tuitary secretes eight hormones 
while the posterior only secretes 
two: oxytocin and vasopressin. 

Oxytocin is commonly 
thought of as the hormone of 
childbirth; during labor, oxy- 
tocin levels undergo a positive 
feedback loop, increasing its pro- 
duction with each contraction. In 
addition, oxytocin has a reputa- 
tion of spreading love and trust 
among people. 

However, recent research in- 
dicates that oxytocin also has a 
more malicious side, and can in 
fact generate hatred and ill will. 

Scientists have been exploring 
the possible uses of oxytocin as a 


they were supposed to play a 
computer game. If they beat 
the game together, both players 
would receive $6, but if someone 
was suspicious of his partner, he 


could opt to leave the game early 


and receive $4 for himself. 

It was found that those with 
borderline personality disorder 
tended to leave the game early af- 
ter receiving a dose of oxytocin, 
indicating that they did not trust 
their partners and found social 
interaction less than pleasing. 

Bartz noticed that the people 
who were given oxytocin left far 
earlier than those who had in- 
haled a placebo spray, showing 


- that oxytocin did indeed dimin- 


ish whatever trust there initially 
was between the participants. 

In addition, as a corollary to 
one of their earlier studies, Bartz 
found that oxytocin-treated men 
had a more emphatic answer to 
questions about their maternal 
relationships. Men with trou- 
bled homes reported uncaring, 
dismissive mothers, while men 
from tight families applauded 
their mothers with the highest 


conclude any- 
thing about the 
effectiveness of 
oxytocin aS a 
drug to treat so- 
cial disorders, 
but it will al- 
ways be a well- 
known fact that 
when the hor- 
mone causes 
the laborious 
contractions of 
childbirth, the 
relationship be- 
tween the idly 
watching man 
and __ painfully 
pregnant wife 
may be a little 
rockier than 
usual. 


COURTESY OF WWWLAYOUTSPARKS.COM — 
The hormone oxytocin is commonly associated with love and trust. bounds of what has previously 


entering the testing area, the air 
passes through a grid of perfo- 
rated plates that randomly rotates 
and creates turbulence to make 
the air currents closely mimic ac- 
tual wind conditions. The air then 
passes through a series of model 
airplane propellers mou nted atop 
posts, mimicking an array of full- 
sized wind turbines. 

The team uses a procedure 
called stereo particle-image-ve- 
locimetry to better understand 
how the air currents and model 
turbines interact. First, the re- 
searchers add tiny smoke parti- 
cles to the tunnel that move with 
the airflow. Then a laser above 
the turbines emits two succes- 
sive pulses of light, which enable 
a camera to capture the position 
of the particles during each flash. 

This causes two dots to appear 
in the processed image for each 
particle, allowing the research- 
ers to calculate the instantaneous 
velocity vector at each point and 
the amount of kinetic energy 
flowing through the tunnel. 


to develop computer models that 
can quantify the effects of arrang- 
ing turbines in certain ways, thus 
avoiding the trouble of building 
farms without knowing what will 
happen. According to Meneveau, 
the results suggest that operators 
should space their turbines far- 
ther apart to increase efficiency. 
If the turbines are too densely 
packed, nearby temperature and 
humidity levels could be affected. 

The team’s spacing mode is 
unique in that it takes into ac- 
count the interaction of turbines 
with the entire atmospheric wind 
flow. According to Meneveau 
and co-author Johan Meyers, the 
energy generated in a wind farm 
depends less on horizontal winds 
and more on turbulence-generat- 
ed winds that the turbines pro- 
duce and pull down from higher 
in the atmosphere. 

The researchers found that 
when spaced correctly, turbines 
alter the landscape in a way that 
generates turbulence, drawing 
more kinetic energy from the air 
above. 


These results could be used 


By DAN CADEL 
Staff Writer 


NASA is developing a new ro- 
botic lander for renewed research 
in space exploration. Since 1972, 
man has not been back to the 
moon. This new robotic lander 
would not be placed by humans, 
but would allow scientists and 
astronomers to gather crucial 
data fram an autonomous rover. 

Such rovers are already on 
the surface of Mars, namely the 
Sojourner, Spirit, and Opportu- 
nity. Sojourner landed on the 
planet in 1997, and survived for 
less than three months. Spirit, 


| which landed in 2004 is no lon- 


ger mobile, but still serves as a 
stationary platform. The third 


_ rover, Opportunity, landed 
_ weeks after Spirit and continues 
_ to operate. 


With a renewed interest in 
space, NASA has been develop- 
ing new programs to push the 


been done. Despite recently be- 


_ ing troubled by financial uncer- 
| tainty, NASA as for example been 


iPad good for procrastination — 


working on President Obama’s 
claim last year that the United 
States will, by 2025, “[be] sending 
astronauts to an asteroid for the 
first time in history.” 

The Robotic Lunar Lander 


Resurgent interest in space 
fuels new NASA projects 


modifications to the lander in- 
clude an improved propulsion 
system, developed in collabora- 
tion with the Hopkins Applied 
Physics Lab. 

This system employs “12 small 
attitude control thrusters, three 
primary descent thrusters to con- 
trol the vehicle’s altitude, and one 
large ‘gravity canceling’ thruster 
which offsets a portion of the pro- 
totype’s weight to simulate a low- 
gravity environment,” according 
to NASA‘s website. Systems test- 
ing was also done by mounting 
the lander on skateboards and 
testing sensors, electronics, and 
further use of the thrusters. 

“The new robotic lander proto- ° 
type will continue to mature the 
development of a robotic lander 
capability by bringing online an 
autonomous flying test lander 
that will be capable of flying 
up to sixty seconds, testing the 
guidance, navigation and con- 
trol system by demonstrating a 
controlled landing in a simulated 
low-gravity environment,” wrote 

Newton. 

The results of these studies can 
already be seen with even more 
tests on the way. 

“By the spring of 2011, the new 
prototype lander will begin flight 
tests at the U.S. Army’s Red- 
stone Arsenal Test Center . . . that 


and productivity on the go. 


respect. 
As a result, Bartz and her 
colleagues believe that the ef- 


| program is currently working on 
| testing its second prototype. The 


psychiatric remedy for years. For 
example, patients with Asperg- 
er’s Syndrome find social inter- 


means it will be free flying in an 
open field autonomously.” 


| 
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want to type notes in Orgo and 


many websites, including many | 


of the Google-affiliated ones, of- first model was used to gather With all of the technological 


action awkward, but it has been 
hypothesized that a nasal spray 
of oxytocin could ease such dif- 
ficulties. 

Jennifer Bartz, an assistant 
professor at Mount Sinai Medical 
School, conducted an experiment 
to see if oxytocin treatments 
would increase hostility in cer- 
tain situations. 

Bartz and her team tested 14 
people with borderline personal- 
ity disorder, which is character- 
ized by frequent mood swings 

and difficult social interaction, 
and 13 other people with no his- 
tory of psychiatric conditions. 
Both groups included men and 
women, although it is more com- 
mon for women to suffer from — 
__ borderline personality disorder. 

_ Each person was paired with 

an experimenter posing as an- 
ot er ial volunteer. Together, 


ee rai 


fects of oxytocin treatment can 
vary widely for different people. 
This then raises the concern that 
oxytocin treatments will not al- 
leviate the social symptoms of 
disorders such as autism and 
Asperger's, but will in fact wors- 
en them. 

Other researchers have con- 
ducted studies that show oxyto- 
cin as a suspicion-inducing agent 
only for other ethnicities, but as 
trust-generating for people of the 
same heritage. 

Still other research has corre- 
lated social aptitude with heart 
and breathing rates. When oxy- 
tocin was given to those who in- 
teract successfully, the heart and 
breathing rates synced up much 
more than when oxytocin was 
given to people who are usually 
lonely. $i 

It is too early to definitively 
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draw the structure of acetic acid 
within the same program. 

Books: and papers look crisp 
and bright on the LED screen. 
Thanks to the Gutenberg Project, 
there are many classics that can 
be downloaded for free and pe- 
rused at your leisure. Papers can 
also be annotated with certain 
apps, but herein lies a significant 
annoyance. 

The iPad forbids you from 
downloading any type of file 
from the Internet. So if you 


wanted to have the PDF of a jour-. 


nal article stored on your iPad, 
for example, you would have to 
download it on your comput- 
er, add the file to the app that 
would be handling it through 
iTunes, unplug, and then read it. 


The same goes for TV shows and 


movies. 
In terms of web browsing, 


fer mobile versions that trim off 
the excess to make navigation 
much more streamlined. The 
connection speed fs pretty zippy, 
especially when doing things 
that.don’t require streaming. 
Though the model I have 
does not have 3G capability 
(which is an extra $120, in addi- 
tion to a monthly fee of $15 for 
25MB or $25 for 2GB), I haven't 
missed it much, since nearly all 
of the places I use it have Wi-Fi. 
All in all, the iPad is great for 
a student. Of course, you have 
to take into account the snob 
factor, in which you must as- 
sess whether you are willing to 
be the subject of judging looks 
‘from your peers in class. For 
me, it is a small price to pay 
for not having to develop back 
problems from dragging my 
seven-pound laptop to and fro. 


, 


data that could be incorporated 
into improving the design of the 
second prototype. 

“The initial cold gas _pro- 
totype was built and success- 
fully flight tested 
at NASA‘s Marshall 
Space Flight Center 
in Huntsville, Ala- 
bama,” wrote Kim 
Newton of the NASA | 
Marshall Space Flight 
Center in an email to 
The News-Letter. “The 
cold gas lander pro- 
vided a physical and 
tangible demonstra- 
| tion of the landers 
ability related to the 
critical terminal de- 
scent and * landing 


phases for an airless 
body mission.” 
Recent testing and 


advancement of the last forty 
years, the next rounds of lunar 
expeditions promise to be greatly 
beneficial. 
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The prototype for a new lunar lander is being tested. 
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Rivalry Wrestling pins ranked Messiah 


week 
starts the 
Madness 


By KYLE HALLERAN 
For The News-Letter 


Division-1 college basketball is 
nearing the end of the season. As 
poll positions continue to fluctu- 
ate, Ohio State is fighting to re- 
main undefeated and in the top 
spot. 

March Madness seeds will be 
made within a month and many 
teams have a shot at garnering first 
place regional seeds. This week- 
end will feature possible playoff 
match-ups between ranked teams 
in the Big Ten, Big East and SEC 
and decide who will finish the 
scheduled season at the top of the 
national standings. 

Here is a look at some of the 
most anticipated games to come. 


#1 Ohio State at #14 Wisconsin 
The undefeated Buckeyes 


put their number one ranking 
on the line with a trip to Madi- 


By SAM GLASSMAN 
For The Vevus-Lé tler 


Hopkins wrestling pinned 
its eighth win to the board last 
Friday, Feb. 4th, squeaking by 
Messiah 24-19 to bring the Jays’ 
record to 8-9 for the season, with 
two duals left to go. 

The win over Messiah, who 
now stands at 8-7, “was the upset 
our team needed,” senior co-cap- 
tain and The News-Letter’s Athlete 
of the Week Rocky Barilla said. 

“Our team has depth through- 
out the lineyp, and taking down 
a ranked team was the reassur- 
ance we needed,” he continued. 

“We set the tone early by be- 
ing aggressive within the first 
minutes [of each match],” he 
said. Sophomore Paul Marcello, 
who in the remaining 45 seconds 
of the 3rd period of his battle 
decked opponent Kyle Coblnetz, 
led the charge for the Jays early 
on, giving Hopkins a lead they 
would never relinquish. 

The pin was an important one 
for Marcello who has recently re- 
covered from a back injury. Hop- 
kins has been plagued by injuries 
all season long, including ones 
to junior Rick Danilkowicz and 

| freshman Matt Fusaro who suf- 
| fered from an injured back and a 
torn meniscus, respectively. 

Fusaro recovered to compete 
against Messiah and beat senior 


son to take on Big Ten confer- | 


ence foe Wisconsin. Ohio State | 


has been the class of college 


basketball all season long with | 


their balanced attack. Fresh- 
man center Jared Sullinger is 
a likely top five pick, senior 
guard John Diebler is arguably 
the best shooter in the coun- 


try, while veteran wings David | 
Lighty and William Buford are | 


dangerous scoring threats. Wis- 
consin has a chance to slow the 
game down and try to smother 
Ohio State with their tough 


defense. I think the Buckeye | 


magic ends in Wisconsin. The 
Badgers will defend their home 
court with a 65-62 victory. 


#4 Pittsburgh at #10 Villanova 


The Big East leading Pan- 
thers travel to Philadelphia in 
a battle of contrasting styles. 
Pittsburgh’s tough, in-your-face 
defense will have its hands full 
trying to contain Villanova’s 
run-and-gun _—_ guard-oriented 
offensive attack. The Panthers, 
however, recently lost leading 
scorer Ashton Gibbs for three 
weeks because of a sprained 
MCL. Can the Wildcats’s inex- 
perienced frontline hold their 
own against the Panthers’s im- 
posing combination of Gary 
McGhee, Nasir Robinson and 
Dante Taylor? I think the Vil- 
lanova guards are too much for 
the injury-depleted Panthers. 
Villanova will ride a big game 
from senior guard Corey Fisher 
to a 75-71 victory. 


#13 Syracuse at #15 Louisville 


Syracuse travels to its kryp- 
tonite, the Louisville Cardinals. 
Syracuse lost three conference 
games the entire season in 2009- 
2010, and two of those losses 
were to Louisville. Louisville 
coach Rick Pitino seems to have 
Syracuse coach Jim Beoheim fig- 
ured out. The Cardinals will run 
a full-court press on defense in 
an attempt to tire out the Syra- 
cuse guards. I think Syracuse 
will get revenge on their confer- 
ence foe, with big games from 
senior forwards Rick Jackson 
and Kris Joseph. I see the Orange 
leaving the state of Kentucky 
with a smile for the first time in 
several years to the tune of a 85- 
77 victory. 


Tennessee at #19 Florida 


The Tennessee Volunteers trav- 
el to Gainesville in search of a big 
upset. Tennessee started the sea- 
son looking like a sure-fire NCAA 
team after victories over Villanova 
and Pittsburgh, but were then up- 
set by mid-majors Oakland, Char- 
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Mike Bressler 4-2, a back breaker 
for the Falcons following Barilla’s 
pin of Chris Hardenberg in the 
third period, putting the Jays at 
21-3. 

Despite this scoring gap, Mes- 
siah rallied with three consecutive 
wins over senior Eric Levenseller, 
4-3, senior Patrick Stanley, 7-4 and 
junior Ben. Finelli, 11-2, putting 
the Jays margin at just 21-13. Hop- 
kins would prevail, however, as 
sophomore Reid Mosquera won 
decisively over Tim Hopkins at 
197. Pat Hogan of Messiah forfeit- 
ed his match to produce the final 
score. 

“We're really excited about 
winning. It was the first time 
since 1990,” said head coach Keith 
Norris. “The guys came out and 
wrestled hard like we needed 
them to and earned the win.” 

The win marks the Jays’ third 
consecutive, as well as the first 
time this year that head coach 
Keith Norris was able to lead his 
entire starting lineup to the mat 
because of injury. 

This might have something to 
do with the team’s record, which 
doesn’t seem to represent the dy- 
namic and ability of this year’s 
team, according to Barilla. 

“Our team has been steadily 
improving, especially within the 
last month,” he said. “We all get 
along, on and off the mat, and we 
each push each other in practice. 


By CLAYTON RISCHE 
For The News-Letter 


Men’s and women’s track trav- 
eled to Haverford this past week- 
end and managed to bring home 
some top placements. This invi- 
tational proved to be advanta- 
geous to Hopkins, as conferences 
will be taking place at Haverford 
in a few weeks. Running on the 
track this weekend will allow the 
team to be more familiar with the 
grounds during playoffs. ¢ 

Several Jays grabbed first-place 
finishes in the event, as the men 
and women combined for seven 
golds altogether, and had nearly 30 
placements in the top five as well. 

For the men, senior Brahma 
Kumar nabbed first place in the 
400-meter at 52.34 seconds. Se- 
nior Elliot Wehner and freshman 
Andrew Minicucci finished with 
times of 53.13 and 54.59, respective- 
ly, good for third and fifth place. 

Freshman Alex Jebb took home 
first place in the 55-meter hurdles 
at 8.42 seconds followed in fourth 
place by fellow freshman Derek 
Hatfield at 8.89 seconds. 

The shot put was another suc- 
cessful event for the Jays, with 

junior Luke Sand winning with a 
distance of 46 feet, 11.5 inches —a 
season best for him. Senior Ryan 
Lino moved into fourth place 
with a distance of 44 feet, 9 inches. 

Freshman Brendan Evans won 
the triple jump, getting all the 
way out to 42 feet, 11.5 inches, 
while Alex Jebb finished out just 
behind Evans at 42 feet, 10.25 
inches. Junior Harper Wilson 
got fourth place at 41 feet, 9.75 
inches. Evans also placed fourth 
in the 55-meter dash at 6.80 sec- 
onds. 

In the 4x200 meter relay, the 
team managed a time of 1:35.00, 
which gained a third place finish. 


lotte and College of Charleston, 
putting a fog over their once-clear 
path to March Madness. The Vol- 
unteers and Gators met in Knox- 
ville on January 11th, and needed 
overtime to determine a winner. 
The Gators won 81-75 with Tennes- 
see coach Bruce Pearl suspended. I 
think Florida’s veteran leadership 
and experience are too much for 
the inconsistent Tennessee squad 
to handle. I see Florida defending 
its home court successfully in a 72- 
64 win. 


In the 4x400, the team hit a sea- 
son-best 3:29.35 for second place. 

Senior Brandon Hahn spoke 
highly of the meet. 

“Overall, I thought that this 
was a very good meet for our 
team. A lot of athletes had their 
best performances of the season, 
which is great with conferences 
coming up,” he said. 

“We also have some big meets 
coming up in Boston and New 
York these next few weeks, not to 
mention that everyone seems to be 


FILE PHOTO 
Senior captain Eric Levenseller has been a critical player in Hopkins’ win streak. 


Hopkins track wins seven golds at Haverford 


peaking in their performances.” 

For the women, senior Anita 
Mikkilineni placed second in the 
55-meter hurdles with a phenom- 
enal 8.78 second run. It is the sec- 
ond-best time for any Hopkins 
runner to date. 

Despite her accomplishment, 
Mikkilineni was quick to talk 
about the team’s performance. 

“The effort the girls have put in 
this season really came through 
last Saturday,” she said. “We are 
three weeks away from conferenc- 
es and I would love to beat Haver- 
ford again. On paper we have all 
the talent to win the title but it will 
come down to doing all the little 
things and staying healthy. 

Regardless, I am really proud of 
all the girls who stepped up on Sat- 
urday and I can't wait to see what 
we can do come conferences.” 

Many other Hopkins runners 
performed well at Haverford. Se- 
nior Elizabeth Laseter finished 
second in the mile with a time 
of 5:16.39 and sophomore Annie 
Monagle placed fourth at 5:18.48. 
Junior distance’ runner Cecilia 
Furlong pulled off a fifth-place 
finish with a time of 2:23.00, beat- 
ing out 44 other runners. 

Alana Merkow placed first in 
shot put, reaching 38 feet, 11.75 
inches, followed by freshman 
Emily Swenson who grabbed 
third place with a distance of 36 
feet, 2.25 inches. Junior Stephanie 
Amalfe finished in fourth place, 
with a 32 foot, 11.75 inch toss. 

The Lady Jays also placed 
highly in the pole vault, with 
sophomore Emily Kashka lead- 
ing the way with a first place 


Hopkins 12, Haverford 15 
Hopkins 15, Lafayette 12 
Hopkins 22, Maryland 5 


Hopkins 24, 
St. John’s (MD) 3 
Hopkins 22, Virginia Tech 5 


Our performance in January is | 
proof that we can vie with any | 
team in Division IIL. 

This is the best team I have ever | 
seen at Hopkins, and we have im- 
proved exponentially from previ- 
ous years. If we have a chance to 
take the conference title, this is | 
the year to do so,” said Barilla. 

Coach Norris echoed his cap- | 
tain’s comments. “We have defi- | 
nitely improved every week. We | 
had some injuries in the earlier part 


of the season so it was tough to get | | 


a complete lineup in, but now that | 
we have all our starters, we can beat | 
anyone in the country.” | 

The Jays have lost just two 
games in the last month — a 
close, 18-16 loss to Brockport, 
then ranked 14th in the nation, 
and an upset loss to conference 
foe Ursinus, 29-12. 

Hopkins’s last two regular | 
season games are with the Mer- 
chant Marine Academy-Kings 
Point and Stevens Tech. A win 
against the two would give Hop- 
kins a winning record of 10-9 | 
and be a big step towards realiz- | 
ing the hopes of the team. 

“We have the potential, skill 
and confidence to win the Cen- 
tennial Conference Champion- 
ship this year,” Barilla said. 

The team has shown a good 
amount of improvement since | 
earlier in the season. Facing early 
losses to York, Waynesburg and | 
Nassau Community College, the | 
team has rallied, accomplishing a 
5-2 record in the last month, com- | 
pared with their modest 3-7 start. 

The ' improvements we've 
made make us competitive with 
other ranked teams [including] | 
the highly ranked Merchant | 
Marine Academy [Kings Point],” | 
said Barilla. The Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy-Kings Point is cur- | 
rently ranked 11th nationally and 
will face-off with the Jays this 
Sunday in New Jersey along with 
Stevens Tech. 

Hopkins is hoping to get to 
Monday not only injury-free, 
but with two more wins under 
their belt and a conference title 
within reach. 


height of 9 feet, 10 inches. She 
was joined in the top five by se- 
nior Logan Ashcraft and sopho- 
more Tracey Vill. | 

Maggie Shelton, Sam Stuek, 
Annie Monagle and Anita Mik- 
kilineni ran the 4x400 and placed 
first with a time of 4:16.34. 

Junior Alison Smith placed 
second in the 55-meter dash, 
with a 7.54 second run. 

Sophomore Amelia Vallenilla 
also grabbed second place in the 
200-meter dash, running a 26.94. 

Things are looking good for 
the indoor track season as the 
men and women get closer to the 
conference championship. Ex- 
pect to see some fantastic num- 
bers from them as they gear up 
to take control of the Centennial 
Conference this spring. 
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By RYAN KAHN 
For The News-Letter 


Baseball 

With a strong postseason 
push in 2010, the Hopkins Base- 
ball team fell just short of the 
national title after dominating 
the regular season with a school 
record 44 wins. But rather than 


| dwelling on the past, the play- 


ers and coaches alike expect to 
not only build off of, but even 
improve upon last year’s suc- 
cess. 

Inching closer to the 1000 ca- 
reer win milestone, Coach Bob 
Babb’s excitement and expecta- 
tions for the upcoming season 
are imminent as he prepares the 
team for their March Ist opener 
against Alvernia. 

“I think this year's team has 
a lot of potential. A run for a na- 
tional title is not out of the ques- 
tion!” Coach Babb said 

In what Babb describes as, 
“possibly the best pitching staff 
in JHU baseball history,” the 
Jays will return Sam Eagleson 
and Alex Eliopoulos, two of last 
year’s top pitchers. 

Eagleson and Eliopoulos com- 
bined for a record of 22-1 in 2010 
and have received Pre-Season 
All-American Honors. Another 
player to receive All-American 
Honors is senior outfielder Jesse 
Sikorski. 

Sikorski adds power to a po- 
tent lineup that features many 
of the Centennial Conference’s 
best hitters. 

“Although [the lineup] is not 
overly experienced, it has looked 
very good to date,” Babb said 
about his bats. 

The baseball team lost several 
key cogs of their record-setting 
offense from a season ago, includ- 
ing two of its top players, All- 
Americans Brian Youchak and 
Dave Kahn, but perhaps their big- 
gest loss was assistant coach Steve 
Duncan who accepted a head- 
coaching job at the University of 
Washington in St. Louis. 

Hopkins baseball team wishes 
him the best of luck this upcom- 
ing season. So be sure to follow 
your fellow Jays as they continue 
their hunt for a College World Se- 
ries Title. 

Men's Lacrosse 

The Blue Jay took the field for 
the first time for practice over 
winter break. Coach Dave Pietra- 
mala, in his 11th year coaching, 
saw a lot of promise and poten- 
tial from this young but not nec- 
essarily inexperienced squad. 

Pietramala liked the energy 
and enthusiasm from his team 
even with the season being a lit- 

tle more than a month away. 

“We were pleased with the 
pace of the practice and the level 
of enthusiasm that was main- 


Hopkins relay teams are winning consistently. 


Hopkins 50, Swarthmore 53 


Hopkins 62, Swarthmore 50 


Hopkins 66, McDaniel 44 


tained throughout,” Pietramala 
recently told hopkinssports.com. 
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Graduate student Stephen Bejsiuk returns for a final year at second base. 


Nat’l championships within 
reach for baseball, lacrosse 


“The challenge now is to bring 
that same enthusiasm and en- 
ergy back tomorrow and for the 
remainder of the preseason. 

The work ethic this group 
demonstrated in the fall, winter 
and today has been dramatically 
different than what we saw last 
year. The overall conditioning 
level of this team is very good, 
especially for the first day.” 

The Jays will be led on the 
field by co-captains Kyle Whar- 
ton, Matt Dolente and Chris Bo- 
land. After missing almost all of 
the 2010 season with an injury, 
Chris Boland has been cleared 
for all drills and will be one of 
the key factors of this season as 
he led the team in scoring two 
years ago. 

These seniors will look to 
anchor what may be the young- 
est lacrosse team in the nation. 
Though it is unlikely to see four 
starting freshmen on _ open- 
ing day as in 2002, this season’s 
lineup will be filled with sopho- 
mores and other freshmen’s play- 
ing willbe factored into the mix. 

Sophomores John Ranagan, 
John Greeley, Zach Palmer, Tucker 
Durkin, Pierce Bassett and Chris 
Lightner all gained a significant 
amount of experience last year. 

“Each [of these guys] gained a 
significant amount of experience 
a year ago,” Pietromala told hop- 
kinssports.com. “The hope is that 
this group has matured and is 

ready to take the step to contrib- 
ute at a much higher level.” 

The Jays took on Penn State 
last weekend in a scrimmage and 
will face off for the first time at 
home this Saturday in a scrim- 
mage against Cornell. 

Other Notes 

With the Centennial Con- 
ference Indoor Championship 
less than three weeks away, the 
women’s track team is looking to 
make some noise in Haverford, 
Pennsylvania. 

“The team has been working 
hard and everyone is stepping 
up and setting personal records. 
We have high hopes for confer- 
ences on the 26th,” said sopho- 
more sensation Emily Lavell. 

Women’s lacrosse’s 16-game 
regular season schedule was re- 
leased shortly before winter break. 
The Jays are excited in anticipation 
of the upcoming season. d 

Not only will they be playing 
against some of the top competi- 
tion in the nation by playing five 
teams that were featured in the 
NCAA tournament last season, but 
they will also headline two nation- 
ally televised matches on ESPNU. 

The first televised game will 
be a home game against George- 
town on March 16th with the sec- 
ond shortly after on March 23rd 

against perennial powerhouse 

Penn. The Jays will open the 

season against George Mason at 

home on February 19th. 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


ROCKY BARILLA - WRESTLING 


By CHIP HARSH 


Barilla has been be : 
: ie eat only once 
Sports Editor " ¥ y ce 


and he has recorded two pins — 
one of which came within two 
minutes. 

He has placed in the top five 
at three tournaments this season 
including a second place finish at 
the Waynesburg open. 

The win against Hardenberg 
was crucial for the Jay victory. 
Hopkins dropped the first match 
at 125 pounds but took the next 
four from Messiah. Marcello 
pinned Kyle Coblentz with 45 
seconds remaining, 
and Henry Stauber 
followed the win with 
an injury fault deci- 
sion. After Barilla, 
Matt Fusaro won at 
157 pounds and Reid 
Mosquera beat Tim 
Hopkins at 197. 

As a team, Hopkins 
is 8-9 with a strong 


At Messiah last Friday, Rocky 
Barilla pinned Chris Hardenberg. 
Barilla’s six points highlighted 
an impressive 24-19 Hopkins win 
over the 24th nationally-ranked 
Falcons. His pin inspired loud 
applause and cheers even in the 
Messiah gymnasium. 

Barilla lost to Hardenberg 
earlier this season 3-2, but the 
senior co-captain beat him when 
it mattered 
most. One of 
the two pins of 
the match was 
Barilla’s, and it 
came at the 5:46 
mark of the 149 
pound class. 

At 149 
pounds, Barilla 
is 20-8. Against 


VITAL 
STATISTICS 


Year: Senior 


Highlights 


Barilla’s pin against 


Messiah was his 
fourth consecutive 


heavier oppo- win. The Blue Jays chance to finish the 
nents, at 157, hope his hot streak |] season at the top of the 
Barilla is 3-2. continues into the Centennial Confer- 
He leads the CC playoffs. ence, and Barilla is a 
team in wins x major part of the suc- 
and has one of cess. 

the best win- Barilla is noted by 


ning percentages on the squad. 
Against conference opponents 


his teamates as a humble winner. 
Fellow senior Patrick Stanley ad- 


Weider wins 300th Sabre bout. 


FENCING, From B12 
back strong with a resounding 
win over Maryland. 

Wieder reached the 300-win 
milestone in the match as part of 
a 3-0 effort against the Terps. The 
Jays faced little opposition in the 
Sabre as they 
took it by a 
score of 8-1. 

In the Foil, 
Hopkins got 
strong per- 
formances. 
from Was- 
ser, Stafford, 
and __sopho- 
more Mehdi 
Pedramfard, 
with all three ™ 
giving the 
Jays two wins, 
pushing the 
score to 6-3. 

The Epee 
would be more 
of the same, 
as Hopkins 

rolled to an 8-1 
win behind a 
combined 6-0 
posting from 
Krywopusk 
and DeYoung. 

The next 
bout proved 
much more of 
a challenge, 
as the Lafay- 
ette Leopards 
pushed the 
Jays to the fin- 
ish with Hop- 
kins edging 
them out by a 
final of 15-12, 
in large part 


5-4 despite Krywopusk going 3-0 
in the final frame. 

The day. would end the day in 
style with a romp for the Jays, as 
they trounced regional opponent 
St. Johns (MD) by a final of 24-3. 
The Sabre was all Hopkins as evi- 


frame, behind the usual charac- 
ters of Barbera and Wieder. 

The Foil would be dominated 
by the Jays’s Stafford and Wasser 
with their combined six wins. 

The Epee would see Kry- 
wopusk and DeYoung also com- 
bine for six wins, en route to a 8-1 
final in the last frame. 

Despite the widely successful 
day for the Jays, the story of the 
afternoon was the performance 
and milestone reached by Max 


Wieder led the charge again, 
going 3-0, the best among the 
Jays’s Sabrists. The Sabre was 
clinched by Barbera as he rattled 
off a decisive 5-1 victory in his 
final fight, marking his second 
win of the match. Hopkins got a 
fairly easy win in the Foil as Was- 
ser and Stafford combined for a 
dominating 6-0 performance. 

For the Leopards it would be 
too little too late as they were 
able to win the Epee by a final of 


5 


/ AVGPPG = AVGRPG 
Tim McCarty 5.5 
Mike Henrici 4.9 
Aleksandar Nikolic 33. 


t 


: Mike Henrici 10.6 
Tim McCarty 7.3 


John Alberici 7.2. 


Statistical Leaders: Basketball 


“Lyndsay Burton 99 


mires the hard work 
and dedication to 
wrestling that Bari- 
lla has had for the 
past four years. 

“He prob- 
ably the toughest 
kid to wrestle,” the 
174-pound Stanley 
“even at his 


is 


said, 
light weight.” 
Stanley went on 
to praise Barilla. 
“He never com- 
plains — ever,” said 
Stanley, “and he 
works his butt off.” 
As a junior, Ba- 
rilla was 13-12 and 
wrestled most at 141 
pounds, although 
he was 2-2 at 149, 
all of which were — 
against conference opponents. 
As a sophomore, Barilla was 
an impressive 24-10 and 5-0 
against conference opponents. 
He has come a long way since his 
freshman year when he was 4-7. 
Now, the Westbury, New York 
native has made a habit out of 
winning. He is currently riding 
a four-match win streak and has 
only lost back-to-back matches 


ready for Duke 


Wieder. Wieder’s career mark 
would move to 307-144 behind an 
astounding 14-1 effort on Sunday. 
His achievements most likely 
will not end there, as Wieder | 
finds himself just 13 wins short 
of the Hopkins record for all- 


COURTESY OF WILL KIRK 


because of 1 ay me ‘n LI 
strong efforts Hopkins hosted the annual Invitational in Goldfarb Gymnasium and took home four first-place finishes. 
in the Sabre 

and Foil. denced by a 9-0 showing in the 


time wins by a Sabrist, held by 
Paul Cordts since 1980. 

Weird was not the only Blue 
Jay moving up in the record 
book on Sunday. Krywopusk, 
who went 12-3 on the afternoon, 
moved to 231-137 for his career, 
putting him in a tie for fourth 
most-winningest Epeeist  all- 
time. 

Hopkins heads to the Duke In- 
vitational next Sunday. 


_ ASSISTS 


Daniel Corbett 44 
Mike Rhoads 24 
Adam Spengler 19 


| Homewood Field on Saturday at 


Stephanie Fong 81 
Chantel Mattiola 79 
Lyndsay Burton 38, 


FILE PHOTO 
Rocky Barilla had a pin at 149 pounds to lead the Jays. 


twice this season. 

After defeating Hardenberg, 
Stanley knew a Hopkins victory 
was well within reach. As for the 
rest of the season, Stanley be- 
lieves Hopkins can finish first in 
the Conference at every weight 
class, especially at 149. 

“Now that his confidence level 
is up, Barilla should win the Con- 
ference,” Stanley said. 


Experienced 


youth key to 


Blue Jays’ 
SUCCESS 


M. LAX, From B12 
It was a great first outing for 


| the team. The defensive squad of 


sophomores Tucker Durkin and 
Chris Lightner and junior Gavin | 


| Crisafulli squashed any offen- 


sive attempt and shut down Penn 
State’s best scorers, including ju- 


| nior Matt Mackrides. Senior Matt 


Dolente took the bulk of the fa- 
ceoffs and won several. 

The team showed a lot of 
depth at midfield. The second | 
team midfield of junior Mar- | 
shall Burkhart, sophomore Lee 
Coppersmith, and Ruhl and was 
dynamic and contributed to the | 


| fast pace of play. The long-stick | 
| to do both, which certainly has 


middies showed great ability 
in forcing turnovers, especially | 
newcomer Ben Smith, a gradu- | 
ate student who played at Har- | 
vard for four years. | 
“It’s a good start,” said junior 
defenseman Andrew Blasko, 
“but there’s a lot of room for im- | 
provement.” At times, the offense | 
did appear lethargic, but there | 
is time before the team’s season 
opener vs. Towson on Feb. 19th. | 
The team scrimmages Cornell at 


9:00 a.m. 


Alberici 
drops 15 in 
win over 
Green Terror 


M. BASKETBALL, From B12 
for the remainder of the season 
and seasons to come,” he said. 

Against McDaniel, Alberici 
led the way with 15 points and 
eight rebounds. And Rhoads 
sank three of seven three-point- 
ers. 

The low scoring game was 
the result of a low shooting per- 
centage by both teams. Hopkins 
and McDaniel had _ identical 
percentages from the floor: 17- 
40. But Hopkins took the edge 
beyond the are. McDaniel sank 
only two three-pointers. 

McCarty and McIntyre each 
had six rebounds. McCarty had 
nine points. 

There are three games remain- 
ing on the schedule and the final 
two will be at home. 

The Jays travel to Ursinus on 
Saturday and Franklin & Mar- 
shall Wednesday, before closing 
out the season at home against 
Washington College. Hopkins 
plans to string together a few 
wins and end the year ona high 


| point land against Swarthmore, 
| making her 55% on the year, 


| been scoring points in bunches 


| luxury for star senior forward 


W. Basketball in first 
place, two games leit 


By ALEX SARGEANT 
Kor The News-Letter 


“She is still a very vocal part 
of our team at practice and on the 
bench during games.” 

Hopkins out-rebounded 
Swarthmore 47-35, which makes 
it nine games in a row in which 
the Blue Jays have won the battle 
of the boards. The team will need 
Burton and the team’s host of 
six-foot sophomores to continue 
this dominance if they are going 
to hit the ground running come 
Conference tournament time. 

To Swarthmore’s credit the 
team refused to let Hopkins run 
away with the contest at any 
point. With 14:35 left in the sec- 
ond half, Kathryn Stockbower 
converted a lay-up to cut the 
Hopkins lead to eight and had 
the Jays on their heels. 

Fong, however, showed some 
chops by nailing a three-pointer 
on the next possession followed 
by another from Mattiola to es- 
sentially quell any chance of a 
Swarthmore comeback. 

It was a record-setting per- 
formance for Stockbower whose 
double-double with 18 points 
and ten rebounds broke the Divi- 
sion III women’s record for career 
double-doubles, coincidentally 
held by former Hopkins star Julie 
Anderson (1994-98) with 79. 

With the victory, Hopkins 
took sole possession of first place 
in the Centennial Conference 
heading into Wednesday night's 
game against McDaniel, the final 
home game for the Jays of the 
regular season. 

The Jays became the first 
team to secure a place in the 
conference tournament on Sat- 
urday, and looked to gain home- 
court advantage throughout the 
playoffs with a win against the 
Green Terror. 

Hopkins kicked off the game 
with a bang, leading 21-2 after 
just over six minutes. McDan- 
iel never got close, in large part 
due to the great play by Burton 
and Vassila who tallied a dou- 
ble-double each. Burton scored. 
22 and snatched 12 boards and 
Vassila had 10 points and 12 re- 
bounds, her third consecutive, 
double-double. 

During the scoring barage, 
the Jays shot an astounding 10 
for 13 from the field and forced 
five turnovers. Heading into 
halftime though, Hopkins’s lead 
had shrunk to 29-18. 

The Jays returned with fresh 
legs out of the locker room and 
continued their assult on the 
hoop, scoring three straight 
times to begin the second half. 
Hopkins never led by less than 
14 points after that for an easy 
conference win. 

With the loss, the Green Ter- 
ror dropped to 7-15 overall and 
5-12 in the conference. 

Next up for Hopkins is Ursi- 
nus who upset the Jays a month 
ago. The Jays will try to avenge 
their 79-75 overtime defeat that 
occurred at home on January 8th 
against the Bears. 

The Jays will then take on 
Franklin & Marshall in the regu- 
lar season finale next Wednesday. 

In anticipation of the post- 
season, the team is just trying to 
maintain their balance and take 
what they have accomplished in 
the regular season and translate 
that into post-season success. 

Stephanie Fong thinks the 
Jays are prepared for the next 
level of play. 

“We are continuing to focus 
on playing hard, working togeth- 
er and having fun — the same 
pennants that have gotten us to 
where we are now.” 


[he Hopkins women’s basket- 
ball team improved to 18-4 and 
15-3 in the Centennial confer- 
ence after defeating Swarthmore 
62-50 on Saturday afternoon and 
McDaniel 66-44 on Wednesday 
night in Goldfarb Gymnasium. 

Against Swarthmore, junior 
shooting guard Chantel Mattiola 
led all Hopkins scorers with 18 
points on four of nine shooting 
to go along with five assists and 
two rebounds. 

After an early 4-2 deficit, 
the Jays ripped off a 15-0 run 
sparked by two picture-perfect 
threes launched by Mattiola. 
The lead would stay at double 
digits for the majority of the 
game as Hopkins was able to 
soundly defeat a solid 12-9 Gar- 
net team in pretty much every 
statistical category. 

Mattiola and fellow junior 
guard Stephanie Fong combined 
for 31 points including seven 
threes on 14 attempts along with 
nine assists between the two. 

Fong continued to establish 
herself as one of the top point 
guards this year in the Centen- 
nial Conference with another 
all-around fantastic performance 
that included 13 points, four as- 
sists, five boards, three steals and 
two blocked shots. 

She continued to be ridicu- 
lously efficient from downtown, 
nailing three of five from three- 


which leads the conference. 
The explosive guard duo has 


all season which has been a 


Lyndsay Burton. 

“Teams know that they can’t 
be left alone on defense,” Bur- 
ton said, herself one of the top 
low-post performers in the con- 
ference with a team leading 14.4 
points a game. 

Hopkins’s ability to score 
from all over the court has giv- 
en them a distinct advantage 
over their opponents. 

“Strong post play opens up the 
perimeter, and likewise, knock- 
ing down shots beyond the arc 
spreads out the defense and cre- 
ates opportunities inside,” said 
Fong. “Our team has the ability 


contributed to our success.” 

The Jay front court was also 
impressive on Saturday, led by a 
double-double performance from 
sophomore center Alex Vassila 
who scored 11 while adding 12 
rebounds. Burton had another 
solid performance as well, finish- 
ing with ten rebounds to go along 
with eight points and two steals. 
Not everything has been pic- 
ture-perfect for the Jays of late 
however, as the ladies continue 
to adjust to playing without se- 
nior captain Siobian Callanan 
who observed from the bench in 
street clothes and a knee brace. 

Her absence has promoted 
Vassila to the starting lineup and 
increased the playing time of 
sophomores Sarah Higbee and 
KaraLee Follmer, but his versatil- 
ity is irreplaceable. 

“She is not only a great play- 
‘et, but hard to match up against 
on offense because of her abil- 
ity to shoot the three, drive and 
post up, not to mention she is a 
very strong defender as well,” 
said Callanan’s co-captain Bur- 
ton who also contends that the 
injury has not quieted the vocal 
leader. 


EDDIE WANG/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 


note. 


Steph Fong drives up the court for a fast break followed by Alex Vassila. 
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Dip You 
w? 


The News-Letter has been cov- 
ering Hopkins athletics both 
collegiate and intramural for over 
100 years. And we need sports 
enthusiasts to join our writing 
staff. Email sports@jhunewslet- 
ter.com for more info. 


CALENDAR 


SATURDAY 
M. Lacrosse vs Cornell 9 AM 
W. Lacrosse vs American 1 PM 


Lax team gels in gear |"T@-{Tady Jays beallelaniel, Swarthmore Gincles posiseason 
with scrimmage at PSU 


By MIKE PORAMBO 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins men’s lacrosse 


team traveled up to Happy Val- 


ley last Saturday to scrimmage 
the Nittany Lions of Penn State 


University. Coming off a 7-8 sea- 
son in 2010, JHU’s first losing sea- 
son since 1971, the team had a lot 
to prove. 

Penn State, on the other hand, 
is a team in flux, under new lead- 
ership, looking to move up in the 
lacrosse world. The Lions had 
some great goalie play, but the 
Jays played a great game both 
offensively and defensively, and 
they returned to Baltimore with 
a 7-4 victory. 

The game’s standouts in- 
cluded seniors Chris Boland 
and Tim Donovan, who each 
scored twice in the win. In typi- 
cal Hopkins fashion, the Jays 
exchanged jerseys in order to 
conceal identities for the rest of 
the season. 

The Jays came out firing on all 
cylinders. They swarmed ground 
balls, made accurate passes, and 
simply outplayed the inexperi- 
enced Nittany Lions, jumping 
out to a 3-0 lead by the end of the 
opening period. 

The first goal came almost 
10 minutes into the game, with 
Hopkins freshman midfielder 
Eric Ruhl beating goalie Austin 
Kaut. The Jays had many more 
opportunities to score in the pe- 
riod, but impressive goalie play 
by Penn State prevented a blow- 
out. 

On the other side, sophomore 
Pierce Bassett, Hopkins’s goalie, 
got the start, making six saves 


A 
WWW.CAREER 


in a little more than a quarter. 
Bassett looked poised in net, al- 
though the Penn State offense 
struggled to find shots that tested 
him. 

Penn State got one past Bassett 
to make it 3-1 early in the second 
quarter, but Hopkins wasted 
little time, answering right back 
on a goal by Donovan, giving the 
Jays a 4-1 lead. After the goal, ju- 
nior goalie Steven Burke relieved 
Bassett. 

After letting an easy one get 
past him to make it 4-2, Burke 
settled down in net and made 
some impressive saves, allowing 
only one more goal for the rest of 
the half. Each team scored once 
more before halftime, with the 
Jays going into the break with a 
5-3 lead. 

Halftime looked as though it 
did the Jays a favor as Hopkins 
came out of the break looking 
like a different team after allow- 
ing the Lions to catch up some 
ground in the second quarter. 

Offensively, the Jays moved 
the ball much better than they 
did in the first half, and it led 
to two more goals in the third 
quarter. The Blue Jay defense 
continued to stifle Penn State’s 
attack, with the Jays controlling 
ground balls and time of posses- 
sion. 

Up 7-3 late in the third quarter, 
coach Dave Pietromala pulled the 
starters and allowed for much of 
the squad to get some playing 


time. Burke was pulled in favor | 


of freshman Eric Schneider, who 
allowed one goal, but made a lot 
of great saves. The game ended 
with the Blue Jays up 7-4. 

See M. LAX, pace B11 
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Junior Chantel Mattiola chases after a loose ball in a win over Swarthmore 66-44. Mattiola and her 
fellow Blue Jays are first in the Centennial Conference. See B11 for more coverage. 
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M. Bball beats McDaniel, falls to Swarthmore MM. Fencing 


| By JARED FRYDMAN 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins men’s basketball 
team entered the week looking to 
improve after a win against Get- 
tysburg last Wednesday. The Jays 


S:EPIC.CON 


played host to Centennial Con- 
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ference opponent Swarthmore 
in the honorary Wall-O’Mahony 
game on Saturday afternoon. 

The Swarthmore Garnet trav- 
eled to Goldfarb Gym just 2-11 in 
the Centennial Conference and 
managed to outlast a late Hopkins 
comeback to hold off the Jays, 53- 
50. Hopkins dropped their overall 
record to 5-16, posting a 3-11 re- 
cord in the Centennial. 

But the boys bounced back 
Wednesday night at McDaniel. 
Hopkins won 47-45 over the 11-11 
Green Terror. 

The Wall-O’Mahony game 
is played each year in honor of 
Hopkins Basketball alumni Glen 
Wall and Matt O’Mahony, both 
of whom graduated in 1984. The 
two graduates lost their lives in 
the September 11, 2001 World 
Trade Center attack. 

Swarthmore maintained an 
early lead until freshman. Dan- 
iel Corbett hit a three-pointer to 
give Hopkins a 12-10 lead. 

The closely contested game 
saw nine ties and 14 lead chang- 
es, while no team led by more 
than five points the entire after- 
noon. The back and forth scoring 
was prevalent from the get go, 
setting the stage for an intense 
and exciting finish. 

With just less than two min- 
utes to play in the first half, the 
Garnet led by three points. A 
quick five-point swing with 
scores from Hopkins sopho- 
mores Mike Rhoads and Sean 
Wildes sent the team into the 
locker room with the Jays leading 
24-22 at halftime. 

Rhoads led all Hopkins scor- 
ers with 12 points on just six shot 
attempts from the field, adding 
one assist and a steal, Wildes tal- 
lied seven points of his own to 
compliment his four rebounds 
and one steal. 

Swarthmore 
Gates led all scorers, putting up 
21 points and nine rebounds. | 

The second half was ignited 
with three lead changes in the 
first five minutes. 

Swarthmore held a small ad- 
vantage until eight minutes were 
left in the game, when sopho- 
more Pat Wildes scored to give 
Hopkins a 38-36 lead. With the 
intensity building up and the 


forward Will 


time winding down, the Garnet | 
took the lead with under four | 
minutes to play. The Blue Jays | 
could not find a way to retake the 
lead. 

With just 51 seconds left, Sean 
Wildes was found under the bas- 
ket to cut the deficit to one point, | 
51-50. Hopkins forced a missed | 
jumpshot and took possession to | 
take one final shot. 

The Garnet forced a turn- | 
over and were fouled with only - 
three tenths of a second left | 
in the game. Both free throws | 
were made and Swarthmore 
closed out the game 53-50, win- 
ning in Baltimore for the first 
time since 1997. . 

Cobett received MVP honors 
for Hopkins, scoring eight points 
while dealing four assists, grab- 
bing six rebounds, and forcing 
three steals. 

Will Gates earned MVP for 
Swarthmore via his 21-point effort. 

Hopkins freshman _ center 
Aleksandar Nikolic blocked five 
shots to expand his season total 
to 27, tying Matt Eisley for second 
most by a freshman in school his- 
tory. 

While the disappointing loss 
has not disheartened the Jays, 
sophomore Sean Wildes feels 
that a handful of winnable games 
have slipped through their fin- 
gers this season. 

“We've been in most games 
we lost and it’s tough because 
we could have won a lot of 
them,” the sophomore said. 
“We are going to approach 
the last couple games like we 
would any game this year. Our 
goal is to go out, play tough on 
both sides of the ball, and come 
away with a W.” 

The overall team sentiment 
is that there is a lot to learn and 
build off of from this season. 

“We're very young and have 
an unbelievable amount of talent. 
We have faith we can go out and 
compete every night,” Wildes 
continued, 

He also believes that there 
will be a great payoff from the 
unsatisfactory record as soon as 
next year. 

“We hope to reap the benefits 
of our hard work 


hosts JHU 
Invitational, 
wins four 


By TREVOR WILLIAMS 
For The News-Letter 


Senior Max Wieder, who be- 
came only the fifth fencer in 
school history to reach 300 ca- 
reer wins, led the Hopkins men’s 
fencing team to a 4-1 record in 
the JHU Invitational last Sunday. 

The Jays notched wins over 
Virginia Tech (22-5), Lafayette 
(15-12), St. Johns (MD) (24-3), and 
Maryland (22-5), while suffer- 
ing their only loss of the day to 
Haverford (15-12) to even their 
overall record at 9-9. 

The Invitational started out 
on the right foot for Hopkins as 
they cruised past Virginia Tech, 
sweeping all three weapons. Wie- 
der led the Jays as he began his 
historic day by winning all three 
of his bouts in the Sabre. Fellow 
senior Mike Fellows chipped in a 
2-0 effort in the event as well. 

The Foil also went to Hopkins, 
as they took it 6-3, in large part to 
three wins from freshman Evan 
Stafford and two from sopho- 
more Ben Wasser. 

The Epee would also belong to 
the Jays by a count of 7-2 behind 
the efforts of freshman Jay DeY- 
-oung, senior Nick Krywopusk, 
and freshman Richard Bram. 

Hopkins suffered its only defeat 
of the day to Haverford, a regional 
foe, in their next bout by a score of 
15-12. The match started out well 
for Hopkins with a 5-4 win in the 
Sabre. Wieder again came through 
with two wins, but the Jays lead 
would quickly diminish as Haver- 

ford dominated the Foil by a count 
of 7-2. The Jays got all their points . 
from Evan Stafford, ¢ 
The deficit would prove insur- 
mountable, as even though Hop- 
kins was able to win the Epee 
5-4, they still came up short. 

The Jays would not be de- 
terred by. their loss, as they came 


See M. BASKETBALL, pace B11 


See FENCING, Pace B11 
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Track: 


Jays win seven golds 


This past weekend, Hopkins 
men’s and women’s track and 
field dominated the Haverford 
Keough Invitational, nabbing 
seven first-place finishes and 
30 top fives. _ Page B10 


INSIDE 
Athlete of the Week: 
- Rocky Barilla 


Led by Barilla, Hopkins 
wrestling enjoyed one of their 
most impressive team wins in 
recent memory by taking down 
Messiah for the first time in 20 
years. Page B11 


Spring Sports Preview: 
Baseball, Lax, and More! 


On the heels of a modest 
men’s lacrosse season and a re- 
cord-breaking baseball season 
Ryan Kahn tells fans all they 
need to know about this spring’s 
Sportsaction. Page B10 
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